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SHEEP-HERDING. 


BY SHARLOT M. HALL 


A gray, slow-moving, dust-bepowdered wave, 
That on the edges breaks to scattering spray, 
‘Round which my faithful collies wheel and bark 
To scurry-in the laggard feet that stray ; 
A babel of complaining tongues that make 
The still air weary with their ceaseless fret ; 
Brown hills akin to those of Galilee, 
On which the shepherds tend their charges yet. 


The long, hot days, the stark, wind-beaten nights ; 
No human presence, human sight or sound ; 
Grim, silent land of wasted hopes, where they 


Who came for gold ofttimes have madness found ; 
A bleating horror that fore-gathers speech, 

Freezing the word that from the lip would pass, 
And sends the herdsman groveling with his sheep, 

Face down and beast-like on the trampled vrass. 


The collies halt, the slow herd sways and reels, 
Huddled in fright above the low ravine, 

Where wild with thirst a herd unshepherded 
Beat up and down 
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with something dark between ; 


A narrow circle that they will not cross, 
A thing that stops the maddest in their run, 
A guarding dog too weak to lift his head 
Who licks a still hand shriveled in the sun. 
















































A SERI ARCHER. 





THE WILDEST TRIBE IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 
SERILAND AND THE SERI. 


BY w J mccee.* 


N September 24, 1539, “‘ the right worship- 
ful knight,. Francis de Vlloa,” faring in 
a little fleet along the unknown coast of 
the Mar de Cortez, entered a broad bay 
with ‘a certaine gut of water like a 
brooke” running through the adjacent 
plain; and next day he sailed around 
the great rocky point on the north, and 
thence past a smaller bay * with many 
cooues or creeks.” 
: Such was the first view by Caucasian 
a ae eyes of Isla del Tiburon, home of the sav- 
ME 0 age Seri; and it is hardly surprising 
that the clever and conscientious Ulloa 
mistook the embayed ends of the strait 
separating it from the mainland for creeks (of which 
there are none), and so missed the insular character of the 
promontory. Captain Hernando de Alarcon, who passed 
that way a year later in charge of the rival expedition 
sent out to support Coronado’s inland army, was more 
fortunate; he not only discovered the great river at the 
head of his Vermilion Sea, but saw Ulloa’s promontory 
as an island, the largest in the gulf, and christened it 
by the name it still retains—Isla del Tiburon, ** Shark 
Island.” 

At the time of Ulloa and Alarcon, the Seri were flourish- 
ing ; they not only occupied Tiburon, but ranged the ad- 
jacent mainland a hundred miles eastward over what is 
now central Sonora, nearly as far up-coast, and down-coast 
(with their kindred) nearly to the Rio Yaqui. Through a 
part of this range Cabeza de Vaca had wandered in 1536; 
and through it had also passed Coronado’s forces in 1540 ; 
when Don Rodrigo Maldonado went down from Corazones 
to the sea to seek Alarcon’s ships, he brought back with 
him a native “‘so large and tall that the best man in the 
army reached only to his chest,” with reports of still 
larger warriors left behind; and in his remarkable over- 
land journey from Corazones to the mouth of Rio Colorado, 
Captain Melchior Diaz skirted the northern range of the 
redoubtable giants. Thus Seriland and the Seri were 
known, albeit vaguely, 360 years ago; and the fame of the 








* Ethnologist in charge Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, D.C.; Pres- 
ident the Anthropological Society. 
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stalwart __ tribes- 
men sounded to 
Spain and echoed 
over Europe with 
other marvels of 
the mysterious 
New World—per- 
haps to reverbe- 
rate long after in 
Jonathan Swift's 
Brobdingnagians, 
as Hittell would 
have it. 

After this first 
spurt of explora- 
tory activity came 
the silent sesqui- 
century of Sonor- 
an history (circa 
1540-1690), during 
which the dis- 
amin sé Ue “IRE sEyeieees >= 
and Alarcon and 
ill-fated Diaz were forgotten and the Californias were mapped 
as an island beyond a mythical passage reaching up to the 
fabulous ‘Straits of Anian”—the most astounding lapse 
from definite knowledge to blank ignorance in the history 
of American geography. ‘Then the gloom was penetrated 
by the light of Jesuit evangelization—a light that never 
shone more brightly than in northwestern Mexico through- 
out the first two-thirds of the eighteenth century. The 
pioneer evangelist (for Ribas’s notes were remote) was 
Padre Eusébio Francisco Kino, who plodded painfully yet 
patiently over all Papagueria during the years 1686-1701. 
It was his earliest ambition to found a mission among the 
Seri, and no part of his record is more pathetically jubi- 
lant than the itinerary of a trip in 1694 from Santa Mag- 
dalena to the coast, where he thought himself “the first 
who had the great privilege of seeing the island of the 
Seris ;” even his epochal entrada into the country of the 
Colorado by way of Tinajas Altas and the Yuma trail of 
later times, with the rediscovery of California as a part of 
the continent (for neither he nor his colleagues seem to 
have known of the surveys of Ulloa, Alarcon and Diaz), 
seemed a lesser achievement to the energetic padre; so 
that it is sad to learn, and an irksome duty to say, that the 
zealous pioneer missed the home of the savages by more 
than a hundred miles, and in truth lived out his life with- 
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A SERI BOLSA (PROFILE AND GROUND-PLAN), AT THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM. 


out sight of “the island of the Seris *—albeit happily his 
aspiration and his name are commemorated together in a bay 
and a neighboring promontory hard by the long-known 
island. Actually the record of his trip recounts the stages 
and episodes of a journey from Santa Magdalena down the 
sand-wash (called variously Magdalena, Santa Ana, San 
Ignacio, Asuncion, Altar, Pitiquito, Caborca, etc.) to its 
embouchure about latitude 30°30’; the descriptions of route, 
waters and country are so faithful as to permit identifica- 
tion of several localities during each day’s journey; and a 
recent visit to his coastwise terminus shows that the 
feature quite naturally mistaken for Isla del Tiburon is the 
peninsulated promontory of Cabo Tepoca, in latitude 30°15’ 

a rugged knob seeming to rise sheer from open sea as 
seen from the mouth of the sand-wash.* 

Although the pioneer padre missed central Seriland, 
several of his colaborers succeeded in exploring the terri- 
tory. First among these was Sergeant Juan Bautista de 
Escalante—he who swam the Gila and discovered Casa 
Grande—who, in January, 1700, set out from a mission to 
punish Seri raiders, and touched the coast opposite Tiburon ; 
a few weeks later he returned by another route, took pos- 
session of several balsas, crossed to the island, and success- 

*The details of Padre Kino’s route are given on pages 57-60 of “ The Seri In- 
dians,” Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1898; 
the recent visit (November, 1900) gave opportunity for trailing the Kino party from 


Caborca to the coast, and for identifying the supposed “island of the Seris” as 
Cabo Tepoca, and not Isla Angel de la Guarda as previously inferred. 
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fully engaged the savages in their stronghold; and it is elo- 
quent evidence of the exceeding indolence of natural and 
artificial processes in this arid land to find the shallow well 
dug by his men a few miles from the coast still extant and 
still bearing his name—Pozo Escalante, or Agua Amarilla. 
Then the ways of evangelization were laid over the sea as 
well as overland, and in 1709an approaching priestly vessel 
was wrecked on the Seri coast; Padre Juan Maria Salva- 
tierra essayed to recover the craft, only to find the natives 
breaking it up for the nails; but by acombination of ** per- 
suasive elocution,” “‘respectable sweetness of air,” and 
timely discharges of artillery, he succeeded in not only 
saving the ship but in making several converts. Later 
came Padre Juan de Ugarte, the Hercules of Baja Cali- 
fornia history (builder of the famous bilander ** El] Triunfo 
de la Cruz,” the first ship constructed in California and a fit 
prototype of the Oregon in strength and efficiency); in 
1721 he sailed his staunch craft from the Mission of Loreto 
to Tiburon, and after perils and adventures galore suc- 
ceeded in placating the people, in putting bilander and 
pinace and canoe through the stormy strait since known as 
El Infiernillo, and apparently in circumnavigating the 
island. 

Meantime the fathers on land were rivaling the royal 
soldiery in the invasion of the tribal range—the ** despob- 
lado” of Villa-Senor (1748). Sometimes the military con- 
voyed the missionary, but oftener the royal fort was erected 
on the trail of the priest and to cover his cross. Conver- 
sions proceeded apace, and pensioners were gathered in 
numbers about the frontier settlements. In 1742 a royal 
fort was planted in the water-gap at Pitic (the modern 
Hermosillo), and the padres kept step with the soldiers, 
founding hard-by the mission of “‘San Pedro de la Con- 
quista de Seris”—at first a bethel for proselytes, then a 
penitentiary for strays and outlaws, and finally (as the 
name wore down to ** Pueblo Seris” or simply “‘Seris”) a 
stumbling block to students who naturally drew erroneous 
inferences from the name. At this point the exploration 
and evangelization of the Jesuits may be said to end; for 
little was done by either land or sea between 1742 and the 
expulsion in 1767—-save the recording of resu!ts, notably in 
Sonora’s classic, the ** Rudo Ensayo”. 

After the Jesuits came the Franciscans; but of their 
réyime it is needful to note only a single episode—the ex- 
cursion of Fray Juan Criséstomo Gil de Bernabe to plant 
his cross in the very heart of Seriland (near Pozo Esca- 
lante), erect a /aca/ for a church, and minister a kindly 
gospel; his stay was of unexampled duration—from No- 
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vember 26, 1772, to March 6, 1773—-but he met at last the 
hard fate of other unprotected visitors to Seriland; and so 
ended the solitary mission in the land of the Seri. 

After the Franciscans, as during earlier decades, the 
civil and military authorities played a rdle in protecting 
outposts, and in curtailing the Seri range; the consequence 
was nearly continuous warfare for two centuries—a shock- 
ing succession of savage assassinations by marauding 
bands, followed by punitive (though generally fruitless) 
forays by the settled folk. Writing about 1850, Velasco 
estimated that there had been forty Seri wars; writing in 
1894, Davila increased the tally to fifty. The details are 
ghastly; suffice it to say that from 1540 on, the Seri have 
been notorious for alleged use of poisoned arrows, that for 
two centuries they have been reputed ruthless thirsters for 
blood, and that for a century they have been classed as 
cannibals. 

The Seri stronghold seen by Ulloa and Alarcon 360 years 
ago, entered by Escalante two centuries past, and coasted 
by Ugarte in 1729, has been revisited several times; the 
island was circumnavigated by Lieutenant R. W. H. Hardy, 
R. N., in 1826, and again by Don Tomas Espence (of the 
Andrade expedition) in 1844; and its shores were surveyed 
by Commander (now Admiral) George Dewey, U. S. N., in 
1873. Much of the mainland “‘despoblado” of the eight- 
eenth century has been occupied since the early ‘Fifties by 
Don Pascual Encinas ; and both Don Pascual and General 
Eduardo Andrade have touched on the island. Finally the 
tribal habitat, both mainland and insular, was visited by 
expeditions of the Bureau of American Ethnology in 1894 
and 1895, the earlier visit yiclding ethnologic data obtained 
from the tribesmen on the frontier, and the later resulting 
in the first survey and map of the interior of Tiburon as 
well as the mainland range. 

Such are the salient points in the history of Seriland and 
the Seri for nearly four centuries—a history of practically 
constant warfare against aliens, of the most successful 
staying of invasions of an aboriginal motherland recorded 
in the annals of America; and the chronicles are supple- 
mented by a remarkably clear archwologic record telling 
that the history of the past four centuries is but the sequel 
to a similar history through many still earlier centuries. 
Such are Seriland and the Seri seen from without; for no 
chronicler has bridged the chasm dividing his ideas from 
the deep-planted ideals of the lowly natives to whom home 
and kindred are more than all else of life, more even than 
life itself. 

The Californian gulf (the ancient Mar de Cortez) is a 


SERI WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
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troubled sea, especially in the latitude of Tiburon island. 
Here its 750-mile trough is constricted between Tiburon 
and San Francisquito point to a third of its average width, 
and still further obstructed by San Esteban, San Lorenzo, 
and Salsipuedes islands; and through the channels between 
these islands sweep four times daily the truJy terrible tidal 
currents required to carry from one to three cubic miles of 
water, according to the state of wind and moon. Especially 
turbulent are these tide-rips in Salsipuedes channel on the 
western coast, and in E] Infiernillo between Tiburon and 
the mainland; and in the latter the water currents are aug- 
mented by air currents gathering amid the rugged sierras 
to form gales and williwaws of painful frequency and per- 
sistence. ‘Tiburon is a roughly rectangular tract some 30 
miles from north to south and half to two-thirds as wide ; 
it is diversified by two longitudinal sierras, one culminating 
in acrest of 4,000 feet, the other much lower; most of its 
periphery is carved into sea-cliffs by the turbulent waves 
and swift-flowing currents; while the interior is desert, 
save for one tiny streamlet and two or three fzvayas. The 
fitly named strait El Infiernillo (the Little Hell) is for the 
most part shoal, and three or four miles wide; at Boca del 
Infierno it contracts to little over a mile in width and 50 
feet in depth. On the mainland shore an exceedingly 
rugged sierra rises sharply to top in Johnson’s peak 5,000 
feet above the strait, and subsides as sharply on the east, 
where its footslopes merge into the saline and sand-drifted 
plain of Desierto Encinas—the homologue of the Colorado 
desert in California, and the real boundary of Seriland. 
Along the shores of both island and mainland annex, the 
Seri rove at will, repelling or fleeing chance invaders, and 
freely navigating the turbulent waters on their light balsas; 
for they are orarian folk, and early learned the lesson of 
highest enlightenment that lands are not divided but united 
by intervening sea. 

By reason of the desultory warfare of centuries, the Seri 
population has decreased from probable thousands to cer- 
tain hundreds. Ribas in 1645 and Villa-Sefior a century 
later spoke of the folk as though a thousand strong; in 
1750 Parilla boasted of ~ annihilating” them all save 
twenty-eight captives, though according to Velasco’s esti- 
mates there were two thousand of them to be ‘‘annihilated” 
again thirty years later; in 1824 Troncoso estimated the 
tribe at 1,000, and in 1826 Retio reckoned those on Tiburon 
alone at 1,000 or 1,500, while Hardy thought the entire tribe 
might reach 3,000 or 4,000. The McGee estimate (1894), 
made after much talk with the tribesmen, was scarce 300 
men, women and children, of whom not more than 60 or 70 
were warriors, i.e., adult males. 
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SIX SERI BOYS. 


In its palmy days the tribe multiplied by fission, sending 
off two or three separate colonies; but during the cen- 
turies of decadence these withered. The earliest known 
offshoot were the Guayma tribe and the smaller Upanguay- 
ma group, both extruded about the sixteenth century; the 
latter group was absorbed or otherwise extinguished in the 
eighteenth century, while the Guayma drifted over into the 
Yaqui country to be slowly assimilated in the next century. 
Another strong branch (if nct indeed the main trunk) was 
the Tepoca tribe; Hardy happening by just in time (1826) 
to witness the separation. The Tepoca pushed up the arid 
mainland coast to the Rio Altar sand-wash, where some 
score survivors were said to live in 1895; but in November, 
1900, they were entirely gone. The four groups spoke the 
same language, a tongue not shared by any other known 
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folk—despite suggested affiliations with Chinese, Arabic, 
Welsh, Patagonian, Caribbean, Yuman and Piman speech. 

Like most other aboriginal tribes, the Seri are known by 
an alien appellation; seri, or rather sé-er-e, is an Opata 
term which may be rendered “‘spry.”’ The proper name 
of the tribe—that by which they dignify themselves and 
their animal tutelaries, including fire, is Kunkaak, which 
being interpreted (so far as primitive terms may be) means 
** Our-Great-Motherfolk-Here”, though for common every- 
day use they are content with Km-ike, i.e., ** Women-folk”; 
both terms connoting at once a curious social organization 
and an inchoate faith. ‘Comformably with their own desig- 
nation, the tribesmen class themselves as animals rather 
than men, find their activital exemplars and even their fidu- 
cial images in zoic forms, and look with hereditary hatred 
and horror on all uncanny creatures of alien blood and race. 


Washington, D. C, 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


CALIFORNIA BIRDS. 
“THE ARKANSAS GOLDFINCH.’’ 





BY ELIZABETH AND JOSEPH GRINNELL 


ELLOW citizen, neighbor and friend, we 
hail his olive-yellow form with delight. 
His is a large and respected family, which in- 
cludes the sparrows, finches, towhees, gros- 
beaks, and buntings, as well as the gold- 
finches. Of these latter, in the land of sun- 
shine, we have three species. These are 
termed, by those who know them intimately, 
Willow goldfinch, Arkansas-<goldfinch, and 
Lawrence's goldfinch. Occasionally one or 
another of them is looked upon with dis- 
favor, as for instance, the linnet or house- 
finch. Inspite of such disfavor by the ig- 
norant or selfish, each and all are gentle, 
intelligent, the farmer’s allies, sweet of 
voice and friends to cherish. 

We have noted about our home all of the 
three mentioned species of goldfinch, the 
most familiar being the Arkansas or green-backed gold- 
finch. It is with us all the year, fearless, industrious, in 
mating season sweet of song though sad, half the size of 
the linnet, and known to those who take pleasure in caging 
wild birds as the ** wild canary.” 
From the sea to 3,000 feet among the hills, or even 
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higher, Little Goldie lives and thrives as best it can, in 
loving pairs in summer time, in flocks of dozens when the 
plant seeds have ripened. Along the margins of washes, in 
the aftermath of grain fields, by roadsides where the sun- 
flowers lend their color-scheme with their invitation to 
‘**stop and lunch,” in the madam’s garden if she has re- 
membered to let a few of the vegetables run to seed, every- 
where we see Little Goldie. The sunflowers shield the 
birds while feeding them, for the yellow of their belated 
petals, with the dark eye of the center, blends with the 
tinting of their guests. Here and there, along the pale 





Photo. from life. 
GOLDFINCH FEEDING HER YOUNG IN MRS. GRINNELL’S HAND. 


stalks, clinging with one set of toes to the inclined face of 
the ** best-done” seed lobe, swinging from pendant stems, 
caroling of dinner in plenty, there he is! Picking the seeds 
out with the tip of his beak, and, if the kernel be hard, 
deftly placing it in the angle of the jaw to get a better 
clinch on it after the order of the latest improved nut- 
cracker—and there you have him. But again you do not 
have him, for the whole hundred or two are up with a con- 
fused chorus of calls and off to the next patch. 

From April to July, when conforming strictly to family 
precedent, the Arkansas goldfinches nest; but when the 
notion takes them they are so employed much earlier and 
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later. This spring, for instance, a pair are engaged in the 
practical application of domestic science as early as March 
1. The nests are built usually in forks of low trees, whose 
thick large leaves give shelter from sun and wind and ob- 
servation. It is not difficult, however, to discover a pair at 
this season, for they call continually to each other, the 
male never being far from the female while she is at 
work or brooding. Indeed he feeds her from the day she 
begins to nest, and continues to supply her wants, and 
those of their young, until the latter are full grown. True, 
the male has not been observed by us to aid his mate in 
transporting the material and weaving the nest, but he 
does point out to her what he deems the most suitable 
fabric, often picking up bits, but always dropping them be- 
fore he flies. When his wife starts, with her beak full, 








ARKANSAS GOLDFINCH ON HER NEST. Photo. from life. 


after her he goes as fast as his wings can take him, and 
sings while she labors. This much for the “ birds in gen- 
eral.” To make any two of them “ birds in particular,” 
you have but to open your eyes and ears about this time of 
year, and “keep still just as you are.” 

We have found this little finch much easier to tame than 
the linnet. And this, though the latter builds on the house 
side or window ledge. Little Goldie selects a small tree 
near the house or garden path, not against any building, 
always a fork of the branches ; and several times, by close 
watching and listening, we have been “in at the start.” 
If supplied with civilized materials the bird accepts and 
even prefers them to such supplies as her ancestors have 
used. Cotton, white, finffy surgeon’s cotton, stuck in little 
flakes about the hedge, tied to the flagstaff, fastened to 
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FREDING YOUNG FINCHES BY HAND. Photo. from life. 


ends of branches, make Goldie perfectly happy. In a day 
or two she understands and will almost take the cotton 
from one’s hand. This cotton goes in as an intermediate 
material, for well Goldie knows that baby toes cannot cling 
to cotton. The lining is always of hairs or fiber from the 
door mat. 

This placing of nesting material about the grounds is the 
chief inducement for these and other birds to remain near 
the house. They appreciate short transportation service 
at low rates of speed. A pair of Goldies started a nest in 
a loquat as low as one’s shoulder. It took them two weeks 
to complete it even with all the advantages which we pro- 
vided. Before incubation the bird had become familiar 
with our presence, and a week before hatching we could 
stand by her side. In another week we could stroke the 
mother’s breast without alarming her, lift her feathers, 
clean the nest margin, and even pick up the bird. Then 
she would feed the young while in our fingers, to the great 
astonishment of her lord who kept up his plaintive *‘ don’t” 
a few feet away. 

Now in regard to thus taming the wild birds which nest 
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in our grounds, there are skeptics. They say, “‘O, you can 
pick up most birds while nesting, as the instinct to protect 
their young is paramount.” This is true in the case of 
some wild birds who, surprised in hill or marsh by the sud- 
den appearance of a stranger, refuse to leave the nest, and 
are sometimes lifted from it. ‘This may be instinct, what- 
ever that is. But it is a different proposition where a bird 
learned to continue building with an observer within arm’s 
distance, to deposit her eggs and go on with her duties, 
even singing a low ditty accompanying the stranger's 
voice. Ah, but the skeptic still hints at “‘instinct.” Well, 
let him try it, and if he makes it his daily practice to ca- 
ress the mother, if he can so work upon the “instinctive 
nature ” of the male to come a little closer every hour until 
he too admits of the caress, and will even feed his mate 
while you laugh in his face and blow the feathers of his 
breast—why, try it! Such skeptics have wandered in 
while we were pinching the toes of humming-bird or finch, 
and tried a hand atit. Birds know their friends, and “‘a 
stranger will they not follow.” People whose curiosity 
leads them to do so, linger about the grounds remarking 
that they supposed ‘there were more birds about than 
these.” We say little. Of course the wary darlings have 
gone to the top branches, and, safe out of reach, are “‘pick- 
ing their teeth,” with their toes thrust up between the 
feathers of one wing. 

When it came time for photographs it was pretty hard 
to get the focus just right, and there was constant move- 
ment of the old birds while regurgitating the food into the 
mouths of the fluttering young ones; but we succeeded 
after a fashion, which at least goes to prove “* we did it,” 
father, mother, and four little ** kids” all in one hand. 

Whether the cotton used swelled with the fogs, or the 
builder forgot her measurements, we could not decide, but 
before they were at all fledged the young birds outgrew 
the nest. They sat for days on the rim, aud then came a 
hard rain. The mother did her best to shelter them, but 
two at a time was the limit, and she looked pleadingly at 
us. It was the work of a minute to bring a yard of rough, 
black cloth and pin it around the nest, the mother herself 
sitting under the canopy until it was adjusted. We hada 
close apartment, tunnel-shaped, running from the nest 
back among the branches. The larger of the young birds 
sidled into it asif it was no more than he had expected, 
and his brother followed, sprawling along in shapeless style. 
There they sat all through the storm, straight up and 
square-shouldered as if by “‘hunching” themselves they 
were surer of safety. They looked like little half-dressed 
owls against a dark background. 




















TALES IN THE PATIO. 








ARKANSAS GOLDFINCH FEEDING HIS MATE. Photo. from life 


Ah, what an opportunity was this (and many another 
we have had), for those who cage song and freedom and 
call the art (rather the outrage) “interesting!” To those 
who once conquer the timid reserve of our birds and teach 
them comradeship, if not friendship, there is a fascination 
unequaled, with which no conditions of captivity can 
compare. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


TALES TOLD IN THE PATIO 


BY J. TORREY CONNOR 


. i had been a casa grande in its day. 








Through the stately arched entrance one sees 
the spacious patio where flowers bloomed, and 
where birds sang to the accompaniment of waters 
plashing in the marble basin of the fountain. The 
carved stone pillars supporting the galleries of the 
upper story, on which the rooms of the dwelling 
)\ opened, were almost hidden by clambering vines. 
So luxuriant was the growth that it shut out the 
light, making in the place a green dusk 
lighted only by the flame of the passion flower 
—even at noontide. 
At the hour when the beauty and the fash- 
ion of the City of Mexico were to be seen on 
dress parade, the Sefiora, an imposing lady with three 
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chins, descended to the waiting coach; and with the 
Sefiorita, her daughter, arrayed bewitchingly and with 
eyes ashine in the shadow of her manii//a, was driven abroad 
in state. 

Once when the Sefior, the son, had come home after a 
long absence, the place was thrown open to their friends 
and to the friends of their friends. Lights twinkled in the 
loggia; the sound of music, timing young feet through 
the contradanza, was borne to the ear; and then 

Do you remember how, without warning, the great earth- 
quake of 18— devastated certain parts of the capital city ? 

The guests of the casa grande escaped with their lives 
that night; but no more would the walls echo to the sounds 
of mirth and revelry. Condemned as unfit for further 
occupancy, it stood many years untenanted ; but finally the 
poor of the quarter took up their habitation there. 

Today, in one of the rooms on the ground floor, a char- 
coal vendor lives ; in another, women are forever grinding 
corn and *“’spatting” the /ort///as that are the chief item 
of the pe/ado’s daily fare; while the third is tenanted by 
Conchita and her grandam. 

Cargadores wearing the broad leather band by which 
they carry hundreds of pounds’ weight upon their backs; 
the /eiador with his faggots; the aguador with his water 
jars, vendors of sweets and vendors of ices—all lodge be- 
neath the roof that has sheltered the petted darlings of 
fortune. Sometimes a single room serves for two families. 

Who would recall, in the neglected patio, unswept and 
unwatered, the fragrant court where flowers once bloomed 
and birds sang? Between the cobbles grass and weeds 
have sprung up, unchecked; and the vines, with no hand 
to train them, drape the casa in a mantle.of green. 

The waters still plash musically in the fountain; and 
the women, coming in the early twilight to fill their jars, 
seat themselves upon the mossy brim of the basin and talk 
over the little happenings of the day. 

Conchita has much to relate, for has she not this very 
afternoon visited the Bucareli ring in company with Pedro, 
the small son of old Pedro ? 

The women listen breathlessly while she tells how 
Manuel, the matador, escaped the horns of the bull—those 
cruel horns that grazed the dainty embroidered jacket 
when Manuel’s foot slipped in a pool of blood that had 
been left unspaded. 

Conchita is the beauty of the court, and, indeed, of the 
neighborhood as well. When the women fill their red jars 
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PEDRO THE YOUNGER AND “‘ BENITO.”’ 


at the fountain, coming and going in frieze-like proces- 
sions, one takes note of Conchita among all the rest. The 
graceful poise of the head, the free, light step, the rounded 
prettiness of the bare arm, uplifted to steady the jar upon 
her head—ah, fame awaits the artist who can limn it, the 
sculptor who transfixes it in marble! 

Two years had Manuel lived in the court, and Conchita 
and the lad were sweethearts. One year ago he had gone 
away ; and now he is a great matador. 

When the bugle sounds and he comes into the ring on his 
big, black horse, at the head of the procession of /oreros, 
banderilleros and picadores, all the people cheer. And 
when he steps so calmly into the path of the charging 
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bull, darting aside and returning to the attack until the 
opportunity arrives for sheathing his blade in the animal’s 
body, the spectators sit silent, watching his every move- 
ment. But when, with blood gushing from mouth and 
nose, foro lies stretched upon the sand of the arena, the 
matador’s foot upon his neck, then pandemonium breaks 
forth. Sombreros are thrown in the air, while shouts of 
‘bravo, matador!” sound from every side. 

Lovely ladies smile and wave snowy handkerchiefs, and 
presently the mafador takes in his hand the danderillas 
that were first planted in the bull’s hide — gorgeously be- 
ribboned affairs—and mounting his horse rides slowly 
around the arena, seeking the “fairest of the fair,” to 
whom the éanderi/l/as are given. 

Ah, it is a great thing to be ma/ador——-much greater 
than to be president, so think the people of the patio, 

And Conchita has prayed, with all her foolish little 
heart, that her sweetheart of other days be given back 
to her—that when he beheld her face he would deem it 
fairest in the throng. 

** But when I saw the great, black bull charge upon him 

even in the moment that his foot slipped, I said, 
‘Mother of God, I renounce him! Save him, only save 
him!’ And it is well,” continues Conchita, confidently, 
‘for is not Manuel saved ?” 

Not a doubt disturbs her perfect faith, no tinge of bitter- 
ness mars her renunciation ; though she has not forgotten 
how Manuel looked at her with eyes that saw not, and 
bowed low before the daughter of the governor of the 
federal district. 

**It is well,” Conchita repeats as she takes up her water 
jar. * 

* x 

Old Pedro is a power in the patio. He ownes a burro 
an animal with short legs, preposterously developed ears, 
and a phenomenal voice—and is, therefore, a man of wealth 
and influence. According to Pedro, never was there so 
wonderful a beast—‘‘so noble and intelligent.” 

He stables the animal in a corner of the patio, where the 
family coach stood in the days when the Sefiora kept a 
carriage; and the cheerful ““he-haw” of Benito is the 
first sound that salutes the ears of the people of the patio 
in the morning, as it is last at night. 

Pedro has also a son, as I have related; and the adven- 
ture of Pedro the younger and Benito is discussed in the 
patio to this day. 

You must know that the Sixteenth of September is the 
Mexican Fourth of July—-that is, it is the day on which 
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IN THE BUCARELI RING, 


Mexico raised the cry of Independence. It is a time of 
feasting and rejoicing. At sunrise the boom of cannon is 
heard, and the roll of drums, and from the top of every 
flag-pole in the city flutters the green, white and red flag. 

Later there is a gorgeous parade—thousands of Rurales 
in line, their buckskin uniforms and broad-brimmed som- 
breros giving them the look of bandits; dozens of floats, 
garlanded with green, and ablaze with flowers; bands 
crashing out the national air, and, most important of all, 
* El Presidente” in his carriage of state, with his cabinet 
officers. 

On the day in question, old Pedro, with unwonted 
celerity, gets himself so full of pulque that he is obliged 
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to retire to a sunny corner of the patio, where, undisturbed, 
he can sleep it off. 

Young Pedro, with great forethought for one of his 
tender years, decides that it will never do to have Benito 
idle for a whole day, even though it be a holiday, so he 
hies him forth with the burro. 

Attempting to cross San Francisco street in the thick of 
the crowd, Pedro and Benito become entangled with the 
parade, and thereupon is presented the spectacle of a small, 
tearful Mexican boy pulling frantically at the rope halter 
of a refractory burro, who will persist in following the 
carriage of ** £/ Presidente !” 

How long the misguided beast would have kept on his 
way unmolested, had he not lifted up his tuneful voice and 
revealed himself to the occupants of the carriage, is a 
matter of conjecture. But they do say that the whole 
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parade was brought to a halt, while the small boy and the 
small burro were extracted therefrom. And it is further 
related that President Diaz was seen to smile as he spoke 
a few words to a member of his suite, who tossed a shining 
peso at the feet of that embryo donkey-driver, Pedro the 
younger. ee 

All day long the market boats come and go on the Viga 
canal, that waterway which for centuries has been the 
avenue of trade between the chinampas, or alleged floating 
gardens, and the City of Mexico. 

Pedro the younger has often watched the boats glide by 
the Merced market, laden to the water’s edge with vege- 
tables, or freighted with rainbow masses of flowers for the 
flower market beside the cathedral. 

A gift of imagination, such as would be invaluable to a 
poet or aromancer, has Pedro the younger. -As he sits on 
the top step of the flight that leads down to the water, his 
velvet-black eyes following the movements of the boatmen 
as they lazily pole the boats along, he pictures the en- 
chanted region that lies at the end of the waterway. 
There are forests of sugar-cane—Pedro’s white teeth snap 
suggestively—and also big tubs of pink pulque, such pul- 
que as he has quaffed but once in his whole life. Surely all 
things delectable come from the wonderful floating gardens. 

When he is grown, he, too, will be a boatman, with a 
wreath of scarlet poppies about his sombrero. 

But why wait until then? There are lads no older than 
himself on some of the market boats, and the captain of 
the craft as often as not lolls in the stern and smokes 
countless cigarettes while the youngster poles the boat. 
He will start out in life this very day. 

But there is Anita—how can he leave Anita! 

It is an open secret in the patio that young Pedro loves 
Anita with the ardent, undying love which a caballero of 
ten may feel for a sefiorita of seven years. 

He finds Anita ** playing house” in a snug corner of the 
patio, outfitted with a water gourd and a pulque jug. 
Gripping her chubby hand, he hurries her away; and only 
when they are sitting on the top step of the flight that 
leads down to the water does he explain to her the momen- 
tous deed which he is about to do. 

But Anita prefers to return to the snug corner of the 
patio, and her water gourd and pulque jug. She is afraid 
of the muddy stream, and nothing will induce her to go 
nearer than the third step down. So Pedro the younger, 
with a mighty scorn in his heart for the foibles of the 
weaker sex, takes Anita by the hand and stalks gloomily 
back to the patio. 
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LAKE TAHOE. 








LAKE TAHOE 


BY C W. DOYLE, AUTHOR OF “THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE’ 


Thou miracle of blue! Thou sapphire gem 
Dropped from the skies—their very fairest born! 
No Soldan boasts upon his diadem 
Thy sovereign excellence ; thou may’st adorn 
Jehovah's crown when on that awful day 
He wakes the dead His judgments to display. 


How lovely art thou in thy summer sheen, 
Breathing forth piney balms and sleep and health; 

The laughing airs thy dimpled face unscreen, 
Tempting the sun to kiss thee as by stealth 

Whenas thou sleepest, and he with kindling chin 
Peeps o’er the hills whose arms thou liest within. 


But when in winter crowned with glittering snow 
And moonbeam clad, thou wait’st thy coming Lord 
Like to a bride, Earth nothing hath to show 
So fair—for fairer naught can she afford. 
Then art thou worthy God’s own hands to lave, 
And worthy His dear feet who walked the wave. 
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Charles Howard Shinn, whose interest- 
ing articles on the wonderful plant-breed- 
ing experiments of Burbank and Purdy 
closed last month, is not only one of the 
best informed men as to horticulture, 
mining, and many other phases of Cali- 
fornia, but a writer of sound repute in 
the East. His Story of the Mine, in 
Appleton’s **Story of the West Series,” 
is standard and admirable; and his 
articles in the Ad/antic, the Century, St. 
Nicholas, New York Evening Post, 
7ribune, Times, and in all the horti- 





cultural 


excellent 


journals of repute, are all 
marked with understanding. With an 
and often highly graphic 

style, he combines a gift much rarer 
nowadays ; the knowing expertly ** what 
he is talking about.” He fairly brims 


with experience. He has lived and seen 


and felt and learned; and 
itis only out of this abund- 
ance that he speaks. And 
while he disclaims being 
“literary,” his medium is 
uncommonly lucid and 
telling. 

Mr. Shinn was born in a 
log cabin in Austin, Tex., 
April 29, 1852. On his 
father’s side he descends 
from the original Quaker 
proprietaries of New Jer- 
sey ; on his mother’s from 
the Mayflower Puritans. 
After long experience of 
other frontiers, his parents 
settled in Alameda county, 
Cal., in 1856; and he has 
been a useful Californian 
ever since. His father was 
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one of the first and best educated American horticulturists 
and orchard-planters in the Golden State. 

Young Shinn worked on the farm, went to a country 
school, put himself into the State University, earned a 
State diploma, and taught school in Alameda, San Luis 
Obispo, Monterey, Shasta and Trinity counties. He began 
to publish verse in 1870; in 1877-8 supported himself by 
newspaper work; and in 1879 joined the staff of the San 
San Francisco Bulletin. Inthe same year he published his 
Rural Handbook. In 1882 he left the Bu//etin and went to 
Johns Hopkins University, where he took his degree; and 
in 1884 lived in New York city, doing miscellaneous news- 
paper and magazine work. His first important book was 
Mining Camps of California, published by the Scribners in 
1885. Soon after, he returned to California and became 
business manager of the Over/and, of which his sister, 
Milicent W. Shinn, was editor. In 1890 he left the Over- 
land to become Inspector of Experiment Stations for the 
Agricultural Department of the University of California, 
a post he still fills. His Story of the Mine was published 
by the Appletons in 1896. Mr. Shinn lives at the old home 
in Niles, Cal., with his wife and little daughter, his sister 


Milicent (who has made Ruth famous in her Biography of 


a Baby), and their aged mother. Unassuming and un- 
curried, but genuine and a master of his field, he is one of 
the men that weigh in Western letters and in Western 
science. * 

* * 

Another voice crying out in the wilderness, and not in 
vain, is that of Mary Austin, of Independence, Cal. Over 
on the remoter slope of Whitney, the tallest mountain in 
the United States, in a little outpost town of desert Inyo 
county, and two or three days from the railroad, this serious 
little woman lives and works. A native of Illinois, but 
moved West at twenty, Mrs. Austin 
has been a teacher of no small re- 
pute until failing health drove her 
from that routine to a freer life. 
Only about three years ago she 
settled down in earnest to writing ; 
and her success in that time has 
been comforting. Among her first 
ventures into type were several 
poems in this magazine. One, ‘The 
Feet of the Young Men,” ranks 
among the best verse called out by 








our recent wars; and another, 
** Little Light Moccasin,” has been 
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A PAGE FROM THE DOXEY RUBAIYAT. 


Lit 
But if in vain, down on the stubborn floor 
You gaze To-pay, while You are You —how then 


Which, for the Pastime of Eternity, 
He doth Himself contrive. enact, behold. 
To-morrow, You when shall be You no more? 





Lit 
A moment guess’d—then back behind the Fold 
Immerst of Darkness round the Drama roll’d 
Of Earth, and up to Heav’n’s unopening Door, 
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Running Quicksilver-like eludes your pains ; 
Taking all shapes from Mah to Mahi; and 
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reprinted all over the country. Besides the Youth's Com- 
panion, and several minor magazines, her name is now 
familiar to readers of St. Nicholas, and has passed the 
strict portals of the Atlantic Monthly. Her work in verse 
and short story has a quality of its own which has been 
promptly recognized ; and with her close touch of nature, 
her refinement, and an often surprising strength, she has 


much promise of growth and a more than tolerable success. 
a"s 

8 ing of amateur book-binding (see page 28, January number) 
R. H. Beaver, librarian of the Tulare Free Public Library, writes to 
a point of no small interest. It occurs to him that ‘‘a few words on 
preserving books in our village and country libraries might not come 
amiss. All these libraries suffer from the same complaint—lack of 
funds. When the books in stock begin to show hard usage there 
generally is not money available to buy the best current books and 
repair the old ones. ‘To keep this library up to its efficiency, I taught 
myself rough book-binding. As a result, in the past three years but 
three books have been thrown away as worn out. Not everyone can 
do fancy book-binding; but anyone of ordinary perseverance and 
handiness can bind books strongly if roughly. 

“In this library, for nearly a year, nothing was used in covering the 
boards but plain, closely woven linen or holland. Then regular book- 
cloth was procured; for by that time all the tools used by the libra- 
rian hadevolved. These tools, by the way, are few in number and of 
home construction. They may be fearfully and wonderfully made, 
but they do the work. They are: a wooden mallet, a steel hammer, 
a stitching-bench or table, one pair twenty-inch clamps (finishing- 

ss), and one strong upright press built along the lines of an old- 
ashioned ‘down East’ cider press. This last is more especially for 
magazines and large books, crown octavos, etc. The cost of this 
plant is about twelve dollars, and it has bound about thirteen hun- 
dred volumes during three years. 

“If a book when opencd lies flat on the table and shows the stitches 
between the sets, it should be bound atonce. If the case is still ser- 
viceable, rebind it in that. But if the stitches are. broken, then the 
novice is in the way of trouble, and it may become necessary for him 
carefully to take apart some hand-sewn book to study the method of 
sewing and master the intricacies of the ‘kettle-hitch.’ But all 
things come to him who perseveres, and in a short time he will be 
able to do good, rough, substantial work. 

“* By daily taking from the shelves all damaged books, and once 
each month mending torn leaves and rebinding, any library can be 
kept in good condition with very little labor, and at a cost of not 
more than five to ten cents per volume.”’ 




























THE COWARD. 


BY SALOME CECIL. 


HE moment had come when Pablo was to die. Four soldiers 
tied his gigantic body with leather thongs to a huitzache tree, 
and bound his cofense over his eyes. Ata signal from the cap- 
tain, twelve ancient carbines were lifted and twelve simultane- 

ous shots resounded across the Llano del Chilicote, the great desert 
of Northern Mexico. The criminal’s head fell forward on his breast, 
and blood, red as the flaming flowers that spotted the Llano, gushed 
from a dozen wounds. The body was cut down, the surgeon exam- 
ined ita few moments, and pronounced Pablo Monje dead. 
ing to precedent, the body was not buried, but left that the 
coyotes might come in the night and devour it ; for the man had suf- 
fered the death penalty for the most heinous of crimes, that of mat- 
ricide. His aged mother had been killed for the savings of years, 
two hundred pesos, that were to be the wedding dower of her only 
son, whose marriage to the apothecary’s niece had been fixed for the 
day following the crime. No one had seen the fatal blow, but when 
two peones passed the isolated jaca/ at dusk and saw Pablo running 
as for dear life to conceal himself in the branches of the great huit- 
zache tree, suspicion pointed to him, especially as the money was 
found in his pockets. All through the trial that followed he declared 
his innocence, merely saying that his mother had given him the 
money at supper, after which he had gone to the trees to cut fuel for 
the morning, and that he knew nothing of the slaying of his old 
mother until seized and accused by the peones. 

Pablo had never been popular with the pueblo, for he and his 
mother were from the South, and thought themselves a shade better 
than the rude folk of the frontier, who were mostly smugglers, while 
Pablo made an honest living by guiding pack trains across the Llano 
del Chilicote to the distant city of Monterey. His novia had groveled 
at the feet of the juez, praying for a respite; but that dignitary was 
relentless, and Pablo was sentenced to die. Twelve days after the 
life of the old mother had flickered out, Pablo lay on the plain, le- 
gally dead ; the surgeon made his report, the proceedings were en- 
tered on the records of the court, and the matter would have been 
speedily forgotten by all save the broken-hearted sovia, but for one 
little incident. When a pack of coyotes sneaked out of the Cafion de 
Encinillas after dark and fell upon the legally dead man, tearing 

) open the arteries of his arm, he came to life. No bullet had pierced 
a vital spot. He was alive, and had no remembrance of the ordeal 
; through which he had passed. As self-preservation is the first law 
of nature, his benumbed faculties were capable of but one sensation, 
: a desire to live. With almost superhuman effort he threw off the 
> startled animals and took to his heels. The next morning, when a 
t party of curious women—whom no money could hire to approach at 
night—came to search for any ¢fectos that the marauders of the past 
may have overlooked, they found Pablo lying on the floor yet alive. 
With shrieks of terror they ran to the pueblo saying that they had 
seen the ghost of the murderer. A few braver than the rest went 
to the jacal and again dragged Pablo before the juez. Don Ger- 
onimo was wiser than pueblo jueces are wont to be, and he knew 
that the law of Mexico says that no man can be tried again after he 
has been mounced legally dead ; for such things had been known 
before, when a local law was made for the purpose of allowing some 
political prisoners to escape during the troublous days when Max- 
imilian gave up his life at Querétaro. Don Geronimo issued an order 
for the release of Pablo, stating that although he was yet alive, he 
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was legally dead, and could not again be tried or even detained for 
the crime. 

Pablo slowly recovered his health and senses, tenderly nursed by 
his novia, the beautiful and sympatica Chalita, the Rose of the 
Liano. With woman-like faith she believed Pablo innocent, and 
when he swore by the memory of his mother that he was, she vowed 
that their wedding should take place on San Juan’sday. Buta new 
grief was in store for them. The pueblo padre refused to perform the 
ceremony. ‘The man was dead, he said, and how could he marry a 
dead man toa living woman? The juez was equally obdurate, and 
the hearts of the lovers were filled with sorrow. At last the uncle of 
Chalita took pity on them and bade them make ready for a long 
mney He would, he said, take them to some great city of the 

uth where all were unknown, and they could marry with the bless- 
ing of the holy church. He would sell all he had and leave forever 
the Llano del Chilicote, and he doubted not that his skill in herbs 
and simples would bring him speedy fame and wealth ina larger 
field than the little pueblo. 

It was a witching moonlight night, and the lovers sat in the pasio, 
holding each other by the hand, and talking of the future, of the 
momentous journey of the morrow, and of the t; for Chalita 
would talk of the tragedy that had saddened their lives, and, woman- 
like, she persisted in asking questions. Hadn’t he an idea, even 
the faintest, who killed madrecita, who was so good and hadn’t an 
enemy in the world? Who could have done it? Couldn’t he even 
guess? And with her dainty face and glowing eyes so close to his, 
and the moonlight falling through the branches of the at pome- 
granate tree, and the odor of the blood-red fruit to add intoxication 
to his senses, he told her the truth. He and the madrecita had just 
finished their supper, and she had given him the two hundred pesos, 
and bade him go and pour the shining coins into Chalita’s lap, that 
she might have a filmy lace veil for the wedding on the morrow and 
the pair of garnet earrings in the #ienda that were coveted of every 
maiden in the pueblo. And as he passed out of the door and turned 
to throw a kiss to the mother, he saw enter from the low window in 
the rear Antonio Baca, the leader of a band of outlaws that were 
the scourge of the Llano del Chilicote from the border to Monterey. 
"Twas something he had never known before—that sudden fear ; 
"twas the thought of meeting death without possessing the rich 
treasure of Chalita’s love that drove him in terror to the huitzache 
trees; the mother had always said she would die for him ; he, per- 
haps, could not have saved her, and would have sacrificed his own 
life in the attempt. Chalita would forgive him, and love him the 
more because he had lived for her sake ? 

When he had finished the whispered confession, Chalita tore her- 
self from his embrace and in a voice of scorn and anger cried : 

“ A coward! a coward! I could have borne mpm | but that! 
Even had you been the one to give the madrecifa the fatal blow I 
might have forgiven in time ; but'a coward, never! To leave her to 
a cruel death that one blow of your powerful arm might have stayed ! 
Just heaven, how foul a fiend! From my childhood days have I 
loved the brave and hated the cowards. My father was a soldier, as 
brave as he was good. Ten hundred times did he risk his life to save 
another, and it was when the terrible Mescalero Apaches attacked 

this very house that he met his death, thrusting his own body between 
that of his compadre and the deadly aim of a warrior. And five 
years ago, when you came from the South and passed each bimesire 
at the head of the burro train for Monterey, I loved you for your 
bravery—you, who crossed the Llano del Chilicote alone, with many 
bands of outlaws and Apaches scourging the land. I thought you 
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brave—so brave, so strong, so handsome, so like unto a god! And 
you were acoward! May I never look upon your face again! And 
may you live many, many years; and always when you close your 
eyes at night may the pale face of the mother come between you and 
sleep. Oh, go! Go before I curse you more !’’ 

And out into the night, through the flowers with blood red tongues, 
with the words of Chalita burning in his ears, and the weird, ven- 
triloquous cries of a pack of coyotes to add terror to his grief, Pablo, 
the Coward, wandered for many hours until he fell as one dead from 
hunger and exhaustion. A passing pack train from Monterey took 
him back to the pueblo, and ever after he was bereft of reason. 
Pablo, the Loco, he was now called, and none refused him food or 
shelter, for God had meted out his punishment. For years the story 
was told and retold to little children at their mother’s knee of the 
living man who was legally dead. And one there was, she who had 
been called the Rose of the Llano, who made a loveless marriage with 
a rich smuggler, and whom God had denied the great gift of little 
children, who wept in secret many nights as she sat alone in the patio 
with the moonlight falling upon her fair face through the branches 
of the great pomegranate tree. 


City of Mexico. 


DIGGER INDIAN LEGENDS 


BY L. M BURNS. 


IV. THE LEGEND OF EDOOCHME. 


HEN Edoochme was born, his father and 
mother wrapped him in fur and hurled 
him down off the Snow Mountain where 
they lived. He sank in the soft earth by 
his grandmother’s wigwam on the flat 
below. 

His grandmother was out digging 
huska, the ground-nut, and wailing be- 
cause her children had left her. Every 
time she plunged her stick into the 
ground, she wailed. Every time she 
rooted up a ground-nut, she wailed. 

Presently her stick struck the baby. She rooted it up. It 

began to cry. 

*What is this?” she asked, turning it over with her 
stick. 
The baby kept on crying. 
“Is it huska, the ground-nut ?” 
The baby kept on crying. 
“Is it ipha, the potato ?” 
The baby kept on crying. 
“Is it ipha-coo, the little potato ?” 
The baby kept on crying. 
“Is it euma-kaik, a little baby ?” 
The baby stopped crying. 
““TIs it the baby of my children on the Snow Mountain ?” 
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The baby lay still. 
“* Did they throw you down for me to keep ?” 

The baby lay still. 

So she knew they had thrown him down to share her 
wigwam and dance for her when she should die. She took 
him into her wigwam and tended him lovingly. 

When he grew older she made him little bows and ar- 
rows. He was stout and fearless, and roamed everywhere. 

**Go not to the Snow Mountain,” she warned him once, 
dreading to lose him. But he went, and stole wampum 
from his own father’s wigwam. 

“Go not to the land of Rattlesnakes,” she cautioned 
him. But he went, and teased the Rattlesnake girls till 
they bit him, and he would have died had not his grand- 
mother bound up the wound with the bulb of the red lily. 

““Go not to the Land of the Sunrise,” she pleaded. 
“* Heesee, the Grizzly, will kill you, and the Hawk girls, 
his daughters, will laugh to see your bones.” 

So Edoochme decided that he must go. 

He went first to the burrows of the Rabbits. 

** Run,” he commanded the great Rabbit, ‘“‘as fast and 
as far as you can.” 

The great Rabbit ran to the top of a high hill, and 
stopped to rest. 

*“For shame !” cried Edoochme. “Little Rabbit, beat 
him, and you are mine.” 

So the little Rabbitran like lightning, over the first hill, 
over the second, the third, the fourth, and stopped to rest 
on the top of the fifth. 

Edoochme laughed for joy. 

“You are mine!” he cried. ‘“‘ You shall be to me eyes 
and ears and sense!” and he tied him in his hair where 
none could see. 

The next morning he started out at sunrise for the home 
of Heesee, the Grizzly. 

He had not gone far when he heard his grandmother 
calling: ‘“‘Cus-at-tha ow-wo! Ka noot ?—The wood is out! 

Do you hear ?” 

So he went back with a load of wood, and the next 
morning he started out atdawn. He had hardly reached 
the hill when he heard his grandmother calling again: 

“* Cus-at-tha ow-wo! Ka noot ?” 

He took back two loads of wood. 

The next morning he started out an hour before dawn, 
and had almost reached the Land of Sunrise when he heard 
her faintly calling : 

“*Cus-at-tha ow-wo! Ka noot ?” 
So he carried back three loads of big black roots, cudda- 
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wayhoo, and next morning he slipped out once more, just a 
little after midnight. At the edge of the dark he stopped 
to listen. All was still. 

““Oke wutte,” he muttered. ‘“‘Plenty of wood this 
time.” 

Before him rose a great, white mountain. He knew it 
was made of the bones of those who had tried to enter the 
home of the Grizzly before him, but his heart sang in his 
bosom. He was not afraid. 

As he walked he gathered flint, and ground it to powder 
in his hands. 

Soon he saw the wigwam of the Grizzly. Out came 
Heesee himself, shading his eyes with his hands. 

““Who comes here?” he cried in a loud voice. But 
Edoochme dashed the flint into his eyes, and sprang past 
him into the wigwam. 

Now, if one once got into the wigwam of the Grizzly, 
Heesee himself lost the power to kill him. But his malice 
was unabated. 

Heesee rubbed the flint out of his eyes, and followed 
Edoochme inside. 

““Welcome !” he said craftily. ‘‘ Live forever in my wig- 
wam! Iam getting old and helpless, and you will be a son 
to me, Edoochme.” 

; So he spread a great banquet, and they ate all night 
ong. 

The next morning he said to Edoochme, ‘‘See, my son, 
my feathers are worn and tattered. Kill for me the two 
eagles that live in yonder tree. I will go with you, though 
I am so old and helpless.” 

Edoochme took his club, tightened his belt, and began to 
climb the tree. It was small and branching, and at the 
top was the Eagles’ nest. When he reached the top down 
came the Eagles like two black clouds, screaming and 
beating at the branches with their wings. They beat and 
beat till not a limb was left but the topmost branch on 
which Edoochme sat. 

Then as the Eagles circled around, the tree began to grow. 
It grew taller and taller, through the clouds, above the 
mountains, till it flattened against the sky. Edoochme 
braced himself against it, and the Eagles swooped on to 
destroy him. With a mighty blow of his club he killed 
them both, and they fell heavily through the clouds, and 
Edoochme was left alone at the top of the naked tree, with 
his head against the sky. But he was not afraid. His 
heart sang in his bosom. 

The Rabbit tied in his hair stirred softly. A thought 
came to Edoochme. 
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400 LAND OF SUNSHINE. 
‘** Down!” he said in a loud voice to the pine tree, and it 
began to shrink. ‘“‘Down! Down! Down!” And it was 
no taller than it had been at first. 

Edoochme sprang to the ground, picked up the Eagles, 
and carried them to the wigwam. Heesee was dancing for 
joy, because he thought Edoochme was dead. 

‘Here are your Eagles,” he said. ‘‘Why do you leave 
me when you take me hunting ?” 

‘Oh !” whined Heesee sadly, ‘I can’t hunt as I used to. 
I am so old and feeble !” 

After a while Heesee went out and buried the Eagles. 
They were his own sons, and his heart was full of hatred. 

The next morning he said to Edoochme, “‘ Let us go 
sweat together.” But the instant he got Edoochme in the 
sweat-house he fastened the door and sneaked away to 
dance in his wigwam. Presently Heesee’s nine sons, the 
Rattlesnakes, crept silently out of the rock walls of the 
sweat-house, and the Rabbit in Edoochme’s hair stirred un- 
easily. He sprang up and killed them all with his club, 
and carried them to the wigwam. 

‘“Why do you leave me to sweat alone ?” he asked Heesee. 

‘“‘Oh,” moaned the Grizzly, “I thought I’d wait till it 
was cooler. I can’t sweat the way I used to, my son. I am 
so old and feeble.” 

He went to bury his nine sons, the Rattlesnakes, and to 
plot a deeper revenge. 

The next morning he said to Edoochme, ‘‘ Come, and I 
will show you good fishing.” 

So he took him to the edge of the Great Salt Water. 

** Kill for me the great fish here,” he said. ‘I hunger 
for its meat.” 

Then he went to his wigwam to dance, for the great fish 
was his son, the Whale, and many were. the fishermen it 
had dragged to the bottom of the sea. 

Edoochme set his little Rabbit on the bank. 

‘‘Wait for me,” he said. ‘* As long as you can see this 
feather in my hair, I am alive.” 

Then the great fish came up, and Edoochme speared it, 
and it dragged him into the water. For ten days it dragged 
him, but at last Edoochme wore it out, and brought it in 
triumph to the shore. Little Rabbit was crying on the bank. 

““Why are you crying?” asked Edoochme. “‘Didn’t I 
tell you that as long as you could see my feather you might 
know I was alive ?” 

‘“* But I couldn’t see your feather,” said the Rabbit. “‘It 
went out of sight over the edge.” 

Edoochme then knew for the first time that he had been 
around the world. 
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He tied the Rabbit in his hair, and went to the wigwam. 
Heesee was still dancing. 

“*What are you dancing that way for ?” he asked. ‘‘ Are 
you glad ?” 

“*No, sorry; so sorry! I thought you were dead. This 
is my death dance.” 

That night he buried his son, the Whale, and the fourth 
morning he said to Edoochme, “‘See, my son, we are out of 
meat. Kill for me Adow, the deer. I will show you where 
the lick is.” 

So he took him out in the woods and left him at the 
salt lick. Soon there came out a fine buck with antlers. 
Edoochme shot and wounded him, but as he started for him, 
down from a gorge came a Grizzly as huge as Heesee him- 
‘self. Edoochme ran for his life, with the Grizzly close be- 
hind him. Edoochme loosened the Rabbit and dropped him 
under a fallen tree. 

“* Find ewas-sa, the Grizzly’s heart,” he whispered. 

Then he ran on in a great circle, with the Grizzly close 
behind him. When he came again to the fallen tree he 
dropped down beside the Rabbit. 

“His heart is in his heel,” said the Rabbit. ‘‘ Shoot 
him there, or you can never kill him.” 

On blundered the Grizzly, fierce and blood-thirsty. As 
he leapt the log, Edoochme lifted his bow and shot him 
straight in Ewas-sa, his heart, and the Grizzly fell dead. 
Edoochme tied the Rabbit back in his hair and dragged 
the Grizzly to Heesee’s wigwam. 

At sight of him Heesee’s heart throbbed big with hatred, 
for the Grizzly was the last of his sons, and the most be- 
loved. So when he thought Edoochme was asleep, he put 
feathers in his hair and danced all night long, singing the 
death song of the medicine-men. 
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The next morning he laid his hand on Edoochme’s arm 
and smiled cunningly. 

“You are a good son to me,” he said. ‘* You have 
worked hard. You have killed for me the Eagles, the Rat- 
tlesnakes, the Whale, the Deer and the Grizzly. You are 
weary. Come with me and I will give you a little pleasure 
at the swing.” 

Edoochme went with him to the edge of the Great Salt 
Water. The swing was a long pole balanced on a rock. 
One end was half way across the ocean. 
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**Crawl out,” said the Grizzly gleefully. ‘“‘I am an old 
man, and feeble, but I’ll try to give you a little swing—just 
a dittle swing.” 

The Rabbit stirred in Edoochme’s hair, and he set it 
free. ‘Then he darted behind Heesee. The Rabbit ran out 
on the pole. Heesee squinted his eyes and watched it. He 
thought it was Edoochme grown small in the distance. 

At last he pulled on the pole, and the long end flew up 
into the sky. The Rabbit jumped off, and Heesee, seeing 
only the bare pole before him, began to caper and dance 
for joy. 

‘““He is dead!” he cried. ‘“‘Edoochme’s dead! He’s 
dead! Dead! Edoochme’s dead !—What?” as he turned 
round and faced Edoochme. ‘“‘I thought you were dead, 
and I was near being crazed with grief !” 

“Well, I will give you a little swing now,” laughed 
Edoochme. ‘Crawl out!” 

“You must be tired,” said Heesee. 

“* Oh no, I can give you a little swing. Crawl out !” 

“But I’m so old and feeble, Edoochme !” 

Oh, I'll give you just a little swing !” 

“But you are my guest,” whined Heesee. ‘‘ My son, I 
am old and feeble !” 

** Crawl out !” 

** Just a little way then !” 

**Farther—farther—clear to the end! I did.” 

So poor old Heesee had* to climb to the end, half way 
over the ocean, and then Edoochme gave a mighty push 
downward, which sent the Grizzly flying like a comet 
through space, and flattened him out at last—against the 
moon ! 

“Thanks, my son,” he said, leaning down. “*T am just 
where I wanted to be ! ud 

And there, in fact, you can see him still when the moon 
is full—a figure like a cat, stretched clear across the disk. 
Indian children never tire of looking at him, and listening 
to the story of how he got there. 

As for Edoochmee, he sent Heesee’s daughters, the Hawk 
girls, after him, and they are the morning and evening 
stars. He changed his grandmother with her crooked stick 
into stone, and it is a favorite feat with the young braves 
to jump over her. Himself Edoochme turned to stone also, 
and he still lies in the bed of the Salmon river, with his 
arms and legs uplifted in arches. The Indian boy who 
can swim through without touching will never be harmed 
by a grizzly. 

San José, Cal. 


*For this is the code of honor among almost all Indian tribes, that one cannot 
refuse to do what he has challenged another to do.—Ep. 
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JOURNALISM IN CALIFORNIA BEFORE 
THE GOLD RUSH.” 


BY KATHERINE A. CHANDLER. 
IL 


HE second newspaper of California was not a spon- 

&, taneous growth of the soil. It was a transplantation 
from the printing office of the Prophet, a Mormon 
journal of New York city. As early as Dec., 1845, 
when arranging for a Mormon colony to California, 
Samuel Brannan (1) planned to take out a printing 
outfit and start a newspaper. The following February, 
when the Brooklyn sailed from New York with the 
colony, a press and other newspaper materials were 
part of its cargo. The Brooklyn arrived at Yerba 
Buena (2) July 31, 1846, and in September the press 
was set up in an old grist mill on the north side of 
Clay street, between Kearney and Montgomery. Here 
some odd pieces of work were attended to, such as 
proclamations of the naval authorities and blank 
forms for the e/calde’s office. 

About Nov. 1, 1846, the first news page was issued, giving General 
Taylor’s official reports of the battles of May 8th and 9th, 1846. It 
was one-half sheet of the paper afterward used for the regular Séar, 
and was heralded as ‘‘ An Extra in advance of the California Star.” 
This was the first “‘extra”’ in California. 

On January 9, 1847, the regular California Star appeared with four 
three-column pages of thirteen by eighteen inches. It announced 
itself as ‘‘ A Weekly Journal devoted to the Liberties and Interests 
of the people of California,’’ with Samuel Brannan as publisher and 
E. P. Jones (3) as editor. 

Its terms of subscription were $6 per annum for one copy or $10 
for two; its rates of advertising, $3 for a square of ten lines for two 
insertions and $1 for each additional insertion, or $2 for each half- 
square or less for two insertions, and 75c for each subsequent one (4). 

The prospectus (5) was signed by Mr. Brannan and stated that he, 
having experienced the good effects of the Press in diffusing early 
and accurate information, in advocating and defending the rights of 
every class of people, in detecting, exposing, and opposing tyranny 
and Rt grape and being anxious to secure to himself and the citi- 
zens of his adopted country a free and untrammeled newspaper, had 
purchased and brought with him a press and materials for publica- 
tion. The columns would not be open to party politics—‘‘ the bane 
of liberty, the usual door to licentiousness, and which defeat the true 
and noble objects of the press.”” The fixed purpose of the paper was 
to advocate and defend the best interests of California. It would 
speak at all times the truth of men and measures, regardless of fame 
or of how it might affect the publisher’s individual enterprise. It 
would give the latest news from all parts of the world, and all infor- 
mation that could be obtained relating to the “‘ commercial, agricul- 


() For Brannan see Bancroft, Hist. of Cai., I, 728. 

(2 San Francisco. 

(3) Jones was a lawyer from Kentucky. He took an active part in the politics of 
San Francisco. Bancroft, Hist. of Cal., IV, 694. 

(4) California Star, 1, 1, Jan. 9, 1847. 

(5) Ibid. The words in the abridgements are as nearly as possible those of the 
original. 
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tural, mechanical, and mineral capabilities of the country.’’ It would 
eschew everything that tends to the propagation of sectarian dogmas. 
It would be independent, ‘‘uninfluenced by those in power or the 
fear of abuse of power, of patronage or of favor.’’ It intended to 
be a permanent paper, and as soon as possible would be enlarged. 
As soon asa suitable person could be employed, all articles of general 
interest would be published in Spanish as well as in English. 

In the salutatory,(1) Mr. Jones said that the anxiety of the pro- 
prietor to commence publication, and the absence of the permanent 
editor, together with his own convictions of the propriety and neces- 
sity of a paper, had induced him to edit it temporarily. He would 
be governed solely by the interest of the people of California. Every 
possible means would be employed to ascertain their wishes, and all 
the influence of the Sfar would be exerted to carry them out. All 
private pique, personal feeling, and jealousy would be laid aside and 
the endeavor made to have the S/ar useful and interesting. Its 
columns would be open at all times to the public for the discussion 
of all subjects of general interest. 

That Jones was unable to live up to the spirit of his salutatory we 
shall see in the history of the paper. 

The paper contained the American version of the latest news from 
the Mexican war, letters from Washington, Canada and Hayti, a 
quotation (2) from the Washington Union, June 2, 1846, and a pro- 
clamation from Commodore Stockton, dated Los Angeles, Aug. 17, 
1846. This official document was printed in both English and Rone 
ish. An editorial urged that the written laws of the United States 
be applied to the territory. 

It is probable that the military authorities considered this editorial 
a criticism on their administration, and that they warned the editor 
against further transgression. In the next issue of the S/ar, Jones 
is “‘ grieved to see attempted interference with the freedom of the 

.’’ (3) and while he scores the military authorities for ‘‘ over- 
riding the Constitution,”” he assures them of his support in admin- 
istering “legal laws.”” From this second number on there was a 
struggle between the editor of the S/ar and the government officials. 
The denunciatory pen attacked each public act, whether of local or 
State importance. 

Jones antagonized would-be contributors by his manner of refusing 
their letters. At one time he issued a card explaining the non-publi- 
cation of letters, saying they were not for the public good and advis- 
ing the writers, if they wished to appear in print, to send their con- 
tributions to the Sandwich Islands, where there were several papers 
published, or to the United States, where each village has its 
weekly. (4) Again, he informed his readers that many communica- 
tions were ‘‘ consigned to the barrel,’ because the editor could not 
spend three or four hours re-writing an article or punctuating it and 
making it grammatical. (5) Also he could ‘ not publish all thoughts 
at the present time’’, (6) a hit at the censorship of the authorities. 

Brannan tried to abate his editor’s virulence, but business called 
him to Salt Lake shortly after the paper was started. Before leaving 


() California Star, 1,1, Jan. 9, 1847. 


(2) The quotation stated that the magnetic telegraph was now completed between 
New York and Washington. 


(3) California Star, 1, 2, Jan. 16, 1847. I find no authority for the censorship of the 
press, but it is implied in many of Jones’s editorials. 


(4) California Star, 1, 3, Jan. 23, 1847. 
(5) California Star, 1, 6, Feb, 13, 1847. 
(6) Ibid. 
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he instructed the printers, Edward C. Kemble (1) and John Eagar, (2) 
to see that Jones did not exceed the bounds of decency. Jones re- 
sented this censorship. The printers would not put in type his most 
malignant attacks, and so he withdrew from the paper and “‘ resumed 
his profession.”’ 

April 17, 1847, Brannan being absent, Kemble and Eagar assumed 
charge of the editorial as well as the mechanical department. This 
change insured the life of the Sfar. Kemble’s tone was calm and 
won the confidence of the community. On Brannan’s return Kemble 
was appointed editor and continued so during the life of the Caii- 
Jornia Star. Under his guidance, the paper threw its influence for 
establishing peace and order. 

During the first volume of the California Star the important part 
of its contents was the Proclamations issued to establish a govern- 
ment. ‘These were always printed both in Spanish and English. 

Letters from the United States, Mexico and the Sandwich Islands 
furnished news from the outer world, while the local matters of in- 
terest were the action of the a/calde and the ever-surprising Cali- 
fornia weather. One corner was devoted to a ‘“‘ Marine Journal.” 

The advertisements reflected the development of the town. A 
solitary one, the legal professional card of Editor Jones, appeared in 
the issue of Jan. 16, but by August 14 several columns were filled 
with various commercial and pro onal notices. 

Occasionally, it attacked its rival, Zhe Californian, which had 
trespassed on its territory, and battle was returned. 

Volume two opened on January 8, 1848, and in the third number 
was enlarged to eighteen by twenty-two and a half inches. Soon 
afterward the paper instituted the booming of California. A series 
of articles on the “‘ History of California ’’ by Agricola were followed 
by the “‘ Prospects of California,’ from the pen of Dr. Fouregeaud, 
(3) givin descriptions of the different sections of the State. These 

shed material for an “ extra sheet,’”” made upon April 1, 1848, 
for circulation in the East, and dispatched Overland. ere were 
2,000 in this “‘ first Eastern edition” of a California paper, and it 
was promised that another Eastern edition should be prepared for 
the first of July. Before that day arrived the gold excitement had 
carried the printers away and left the editor unable to fulfill his 


promise. 

When the discovery of gold was announced, the editor of the Cais- 
fornia Star made an investigating trip to New Helvetia, and, on his 
return, assured his readers that there were nothing to the reports. May 
20, he regarded the gold fever as “‘a terrible visitant.”’ e reports 
of the diggings were “‘ superlatively silly,” gotten up “‘ to guzzle the 
gullible.” May 27, he reported the town “deserted, desolate, 
sombre,’’ and the ranchos deserted. Mechanical labor had risen to 
$10 and $12 per day and was hard to be secured at that figure. On 
June 3, the garrisons were re ed deserted. On June 10, he said, 
‘* The excitement increases. Over one thousand are engaged in gold- 
washing, and the average receipt is from $15 to $20 per day.’’ He 
added that he only reported conditions, but that he expected the ex- 
citement soon to calm down and the country to resume its normal 
condition. 

This was the last regular number. On June 14, a small sheet was 


(4) Kemble was a prister who came with the Mormon colony in the Brooklyn. He 
probably was not a member of thatchurch. He was a man of ability and good 
character. Bancroft, Hist. of Cal., IV, 698. 

(5) Eagar wasa member of the Mormon colony. He was a clerk and printer. 
Bancroft, Hist. of Cai., U1, 787. 

(1) Fouregeaud wasa physician from St. Louis who had come overland.—Ban- 
croft, History of California, LUI1, 745. 
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issued to give notice of the suspension of the paper. The printers 
had gone, the agencies were broken up, the methods of conveyance 
were destroyed, there was no meansof getting news—and, he might 
have added, there were few readers left. The California Star was 
** not dead,”’ and it hoped to revive in the autumn, perhaps in an in- 
creased size, if the circulation demanded it. 

The attitude toward the gold discovery of the two California papers 
of the period, in contrast with the sensational reports of the late 
Klondike strike by the San Francisco press, is an illustration of the 
change in journalism in California during the past half century. 

The two papers of this period before the gold rush are more in- 
teresting than papers of like size and circulatien today. They are 
not devoted to petty local gossip, but show the steps in the develop- 
ment of a country in a formative period. They were issued to two 
classes of subscribers; ome the citizens of a conquering country 
whose government had not yet been extended to the land ; the other, 
the conquered people who had not received a government in lieu of 
that of which they were robbed. Both papers respected the Califor- 
nians. (1) The conflict in Southern California was reported in a fair, 
dignified tone, wholly unlike the garbled reports we today receive of 
the struggle in the Philippines. 

Their contents give a picture of the period. In their proclamations 
is seen the development of the laws in the interregnum ; in their de- 
tailed advertisements is noted not only the growth of commercial and 
professional enterprise, but alsothe lack of commodities under the old 
pastoral sway ; in their news columns is found that California had 
closer connections with Mexico and the Sandwich Islands than with 
ony other country. 

heir influence in helping create order out of chaos must not be 
underrated. By upholding, in general, the authority of the United 
States naval and military officers, they kept public opinion ready for 
a peaceable adjustment of the laws. By treating the Californians 
with respect, they calmed some of the indignation aroused by the 
conquest. While not so independent as some of the papers of later 
days, they certainly adopted the wisest course fora critical period 
and left a good example for journalism in a conquered country. 

Pacific Grove, Cal. 


THROUGH THE GOLDEN GATE. 


BY LYNN A. OSBORN. 


The lordly sun in golden robes bedight 
Sinks wearily into the distant sea ; 
The ghostly clouds swing onward hastily 
To hail the advent of the coming night. 
She comes with footsteps mystical and light, 
Mid opiate echoes of the god’s refrain, 
With nymph-like stars that follow in her train, 
And dance a wild dance through the vaulted height. 


The wanton world has faded with the day ; 
The breezes sleep and silence reigns supreme ; 
Old Sybil Moon toils up her weary way, 
And wraps the phantom landscape in a dream. 
Now, spirit, rise! flit o’er yon starlit sea, 
Knight-errant bent to realms of mystery. 
Oakland, Cal. 

(i) The white population was of three classes, the “ Californians,” the “foreign- 
ers” and the “emigrants.” The “Californians” were of Spanish or Mexican 
blood ; the “ foreigners” were old residents, not Californians; the “ emigrants” 
were late arrivals.—Ca/ifornia Star, 1,9, March 6, 1847. 














THE STANFORD CASE. 


AN EMINENT LEGAL OPINION. 


The following expert and pertinent comment by one of the oldest, 
ripest, most famous and most honored lawyers in California, John T. 
Doyle, was denied publication in the New York Outlook (religious) 
on the ground that it made no odds whether Ross was right or wrong, 
since a university with only one head could not be right. The Out- 
look, however, gladly published the attacks of smaller men at a dis- 
tance, ignorant of the facts and enabled only by their noble haste to 
discredit an institution in the West. As Mr. Doyle is a much larger 
man in his profession than the Outlook communicants are in theirs ; 
as he lives practically next door to Stanford, and has known the 
University from the start—and its founders for a longer period—and 
as he is not only of judicial mind, but a famous opponent of many of 
the railroad policies with which Senator Stanford was connected, his 
words have weight. The “‘ Pious Fund” litigation is not exactly an 
obscure episode. And this magazine has asked Mr. Doyle for permis- 
sion to print his communication. 


To the Editor of the Outlook: 


The Outlook of January 26th contains a letter from Prof. Ashley 
of Harvard, which was also published in the Nafion of January 
3ist,* cautioning the younger instructors and assistants of other Amer- 
ican universities not to be in too great a hurry to accept employment 
at Stanford. It is doubtless an act of charity and kindness to cau- 
tion young men against being in too great a hurry to do anything, 
but Prof. Ashley was not merely inculcating a general rule, and al- 
though he admits that ‘‘ the evidence is not accessible by which the 
situation at Stanford can be fairly judged,’’ he plainly does prejudge 
it, and very rashly. He assumes, that although it may turn out to be 
different, the fair presumption from the little known of the matter is 
that there has been an unjust invasion of academic freedom at Stan- 
ford, and that until the University authorities show the contrary, their 
guilt in this respect is to be presumed. This reversal of the ordinary 
rule is the more censurable because there is, and should be, in all 
cases, a strong presumption in favor of the exercise of lawful au- 
thority by those invested with it; it is a received maxim of law, and 
common sense. 

The early facts in the Ross case are little known; but there is a 
feature of it, which, to my mind, is controlling, and which is never 
mentioned by gentlemen who write about it, whether in the way of 
caution or comment. Itis this: Mr. Ross at the time that he was 
notified that, after the close of the term his services would not be re- 
quired, was not holding a permanent appointment at Stanford, but 
was there distinctly on probation, and had been so ever since December, 
1896, as a result of the publication of a slangy pamphlet, entitled, 
“* Honest Dollars,’’ illustrated by coarse cuts representing labor as a 
wretched, exsanguine starveling, and capital as a bloated, over-fed 
fellow, etc., signed by him as “ fessor of Economics at Stanford 
University,’’ and issued as a campaign document on Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan’s first run for the presidency. The pamphlet is now 
scarcely obtainable, having been, as far as possible, bought up and 
suppressed, but it - was regarded at the time as a serious breach of 
propriety, amd coupled with his frequent appearance as a stump 
8 r in favor of free coinage of silver led to a call for his resigna- 

on then. This was afterward withdrawn, the professorship of 


*And answered by me in the Nation of Feb. 21, and in this magazine for March.—Ep. 
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Economics, Theory and Finance suppressed, and he appointed Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, on probation. This probation resulted in his 
final failure to obtain approval and secure a permanent appoint- 
ment. ° 

Prof. Ashley will scarcely deny that there are limits to what is 
termed academic freedom. A professor can hardly expect to retain 
his position in an American university, who exercises his academic 
freedom in advocating, say, free love, polygamy or Mohammed- 
anism; probably not even the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. 
Shakespeare describes one of his characters as a merry man, “‘within 
the limit of becoming mirth.” ‘The articles of war punish military 
and naval officers for ‘‘ conduct wabecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man.’’ This limitation of becomingness attaches to all responsible 
positions in life, and to none more properly than to instructors of 
youth, to whom their example as well as their words are constantly 
in evidence. The authorities of the Stanford University were of 
opinion that Mr. Ross, during his period of probation, did not show 
any marked improvement on his conduct of °96, and concluded it 
would be unsafe to give him a permanent position at the head of a 
department -like Economics or Social Science. Hence he was ap- 

» in November last, that at the close of the current college 
year his engagement would terminate. On this he became angry, 
and threw up his hand atonce. His salary was paid up to July 31, 
1901. 

It will hardly be denied that the fact that Mr. Ross was on proba- 
tion, and merely failed to secure approbation and a permanent ap- 
pointment, presents no question of academic freedom. His appoint- 
ment was under consideration, but omnibus perpensis, it was deemed 
injudicious. Stripped of exag, tions, produced by temper, that is 
all there is of the Ross case. e caseof Dr. Howard is very plain : 
on hearing of his friend Ross’s resignation he became excited, went 
into his class-room, and, to a body of students, assembled for histori- 
cal instruction, delivered a rabble-rousing speech on the outrage he 
had just heard of, wherein he declined ‘‘to worship St. Market street ; 
to reverence the holy Standard Oil, or to doff his hat to the Celestial 
Six Companies.”” ‘‘His address was,’’ as the Outlook expressed it, 
“a capital illustration of the form of protest which a college in- 
structor ought sof to make.’’ It was an outrageous violation of all 
propriety, and he must himself have been heartily ashamed of it 
when he read it in the papers next day. Dr. Jordan was very patient 
and waited some time before calling his attention to it. He 
probably hoped that Mr. Howard’s sense of propriety would, with re- 
turning calm, lead him to some voluntary apology or expression of 
regret, and the efforts of friends were’ not wanting to this end. 
Nothing of the kind being forthcoming, he wrote concerning an 
apology. Mr. Howard declined to offer any, and the president of the 
university had no choice but to request his resignation. Certainly if 
the acts of the university authorities are to be the subject of review, 
the students are not the proper parties to whom to appeal. Dr. Jor- 
dan had either to abandon all claim to authority as president or dis- 
miss Mr. Howard. 

Whether Dr. Jordan will care to make any defense of his course 
before Prof. Ashley’s self-constituted tribunal is, I think, doubtful. 
He is not a man who shrinks from the responsibility of his acts. A 
number of the alumni of the university, resident in San Francisco, 
met and formed a committee for the investigation of the affair, and 
heard both parties uuder the pledge of confidence. In their report of 
which I enclose a copy, you will find the corroboration of most I have 
said here. Joun T. Doyrz. 


Menlo Park. 
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MORE ABOUT THE CONDESCENDING 
EASTERNER. 


ENDING the entire convenience of the Seligman “‘committee”’ 

to answer—or decline to answer—the questions I asked in these 

s last month as to some phases of their peculiar proced- 

ure in the Ross case, there are other matters to be at. There is no 
disposition on my part to hurry the gentlemen; no “‘ Very Urgent”’ 
telegraphing. e truth will be good at any time when we may 
come by it. I have thus far merely turned the thin edge of the wedge 
to themward. If they do not yet suspect that I know the case and 
they did not ; if they wish to lean still further on the plausible but 
broken reeds of one-sided bias-information ; if they still think that 
“evidence” which seems ponderous to those who cannot supply the 
cross-examination will stand before those that can; if they do not 
et regret doing what I am confident not one of them would do again; 
if they are not yet a little ashamed of having been led into some 
actions they certainly will not claim to be specifically proud of—why, 
my services are at their disposal, and beetle enough to drive the 
wedge a good deal deeper. For Academic Freedom really is involved 
now. If an irresponsible tribunal 2500 miles away can, in provincial 
ignorance and prejudice and on confessed half-hearing, make such ‘‘a 
wow, a wiot and a wumpus”’ as shall resound throughout the world 
and distinctly menace the like whelming of the pack upon any 
college which may henceforth dare discharge any incompetent pro- 
fessor—why, it takes no rare wit to see that this is a good deal more 
of a threat to Academic Freedom than is the likelihood that any col- 
lege will for an ill reason discharge any professor of real utility to 
it. Indispensable professors generally stay. So, for that matter— 
and in every college in America—do some stay who could quite as 
well be dispensed with. This latter fact is because it was already 
hard enough to face the storm invariably aroused when a professor is 
evicted for any reason whatever. I fancy that for every professor 
who was ever unrighteously discharged, ten thousand college under- 
duates have had to put up with at least ome or more instructors 
who did not quite fulfill the unwritten but solemn pledge of every 
college to give its students the very best itcan. I believe the action 
of the Seligman Lynch Court will notably increase this difficulty. I 
believe there may have been a case or so where good men were 
indecently unhorsed from college positions; but this is not yet in any 
danger to become a habit. On the other hand, I am willing to put 
my finger on some such sore place in the faculty of any university in 
this country. Every college man knows this to be true as to his own 
college, at least. If there were nothing to consult but academic 
morals and measures of fitness, this would not be true. If it were as 
feasible to discharge a professor who got drunk, or gave incom- 
petent instruction to American young men and women, as it is to dis- 
charge an office boy who doesn’t sweep honestly—why, no under- 
graduates would be longer sanded as totheir sugar. The reason why 
men who are not quite up to the scratch do persist too long in our 
colleges is that the imposition on the students makes no uproar, while 
no professor was ever yet so old, helpless, scant or disreputable that 
the removal of him did not cause a fierce protest. Perhaps in our 
zeal for Academic Freedom it would be as well to remember once in 
awhile that our colleges have not only professors but students. The 
instructor has no rights of tenure which overrun the rights of his 
classes to competent instruction and an honorable example in morals 
and taste. So far as I have seen, not one critic of Stanford has 
visibly realized that there are such things as college students. A 
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professor is not regarded by them as a man who teaches men, and to 
be held accountable for what and how he teaches. He is a Sanctity, 
to draw a Salary and Be Protected. 7hey are mostly Professors ! 

Now the Seligman ‘“‘ committee’ is, I believe, the first Academic 
Debs. It is the first movement I know of to introduce into Univer- 
sity circles the familiar Labor Union methods—the Walking Dele- 
gate, the Strike, the Sympathetic Strike, and the Boycott — the 
latter so eagerly and so manfully urged by Prof. Wm. J. Ashley, one 
of the “‘ committee’s ’’ signatories. Anything of this complexion in- 
terests me; and doubly when (quite in keeping with the Strike réle) 
the Walking Delegates try te take an unfair advantage. I have al- 
ready charged that they would not have dared attack Harvard on the 
same footing ; and that a chief reason why they dared attack Stan- 
ford to make their strike a success was that Stanford was Western, 
and therefore probably wrong ipso facto. Nothing can more gratify 
me than to have them defend that issue. 

At any rate, the war is my war so long as it wears its present as- 
pects. he West is some other things, but it is not provincial. Its 
people not only travel more, and thereby havea wider horizon of 
comparison ; the preponderance of them were born, bred and educa- 
ted in the East, amid all the furnitures of culture. That is one rea- 
son why they have duplicated—and frequently bettered—these furni- 
tures in their new home; and why they pity what the ruder of them 
call “‘ tenderfeet ’’—that is, the ungraduated provincials. 

If, on the other hand, the Seligman ‘‘committee’’ does not care 
to answer my accusations (and I trust it is intelligibly evident that I- 
mean them for accusations), there is no Westerner so green as to 
“feel that such a refusal to furnish specific information in a case of 
such importance—in which it is charged that the freedom of speech 
is at stake—is itself a fact of significance which, tosay the least, is 
much to be regretted.’’ On the contrary, I should for one take it to 
be a logical continuity of insignificance. Whether it would be “‘ to 
be regretted,’’ I really cannot say—except that, feeling more than a 
little outraged as an American and a Westerner by their procedure, 
I should personally regret it. In many forms and for many years I 
have been fighting the sort of provincial ignorance and sectional 
prejudice of which they are so brilliant exemplars ; and as this is a 
case of wider and more generic import than the usual manifestations 
of ‘‘ tenderfootedness,’’ and as they have given me a whole ammuni- 
tion train, I would very much enjoy seeing the fight go on so long as 
there shall be any fight left in them. Only, toa fair fighter it is fit 
to give the Other Fellow a chance to get up before striking him 
again. And to that end I await their choice. Yet I realize that the 
same method of reasoning which enabled them to judge Stanford 
wrong beforehand (and that they did so prejudge is in evidence in 
their own first letter, printed in their own pamphlet) can be extended 
to feeling that a Western indictment is not worth minding. 

But meantime there are weightier persons to consider—for it is a 
case of a black-and-tan tail wagging a St. Bernard. The Seligman 
“‘committee’s’’ victims are its biggers. I think they are all blam- 
able for being so uncritically confiding ; but among them are men 
who would, I am confident, put their right hand in the fire rather than 
do knowingly what I think they have done. 

The New York Zvening Fost is, 1 take it (and have innumerably 
said), the weightiest daily newspaper in America. It is therefore the 
newspaper which can least afford to do an injustice. Commenting 
editorially on the Seligman report (which its ‘‘ local man’’ manages 
to preface with several untruths), it kindly ‘dismisses Mrs. Stan- 
ford’”’ as ‘‘ doubtless a woman of excellent intentions but obviously 
inaccessible to new ideas.”” I believe, myself, that Mrs. Stanford’s 
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intentions are pretty good ; and she seems to me quite “‘ inaccessible 
to new ideas’’ of the Honest Dollars brand, of which I gave a faint 
idea in April. Do we understand that the Post wishes her to be 
“*accessible”’ to that sort of “‘ new ideas’’—which I fancy were, until 
April, new indeed to the Post? I printed several pages in photo- 
graphic facsimile from Prof. Ross’s great work, and will be glad to 
loan the electrotypes to any Eastern review of standing which wishes 
to indorse them as the kind of thing the East desires from college 
professors. 

From contemptuous “‘ dismissal’’ of Mrs. Stanford—who needs no 
man’s contempt—the Fost proceeds to say of Prest. Jordan: ‘‘ He 
has sinned against the light. Instead of adhering to the principles 
. . + he so solemnly urged upon Mrs. Stanford . . . he gave way. 
Whether he was actuated by fear of losing his own position, or by 
fear that further dispute between him and Mrs. Stanford would hurt 
or even destroy the University, the result is much the same. For the 
sake of a possible contingent good he committed a deliberate wrong. 
He had committed into his keeping a great trust, but . . . he was 
recreant to his trust. Whatever may have been his past services to 
the cause of education, whatever he may do in the future, the fact 
remains that in the crucial test he has flinched. . . . He has lost five 
of his best professors, and he will lose more at the end of the year. 
He has made Stanford University a byword and a hissing in the 
educational world,’’ and so on. 

Now as one who thinks very little of many newspapers, and a good 
deal of some few, I can conceive of but one thing journalistic which 
would seem to me more dreadful than to have the fost say of me 
what it says of Dr. Jordan. That one thing would be to have said 
myself the same thing of any one if it were untrue—not a deliberate 
lie (for that I cannot pretend to take into account), but a hair-trigger 
injustice. My regard for the Post is of a kind with my regard for 
Jordan, though much older—because they are doing, I believe, more 
than any other one newspaper and any other one college president 
for the truth. But knowing in the specific instance every fact the 
Evening Post knows, and a hundred facts it knows it does not know, 
I can but feel that here for once it has done a fearful injustice. I 
have pinned my absolute faith to the Hvening Post’s verdict upon a 
hundred cases I did not know anything about. But this chances to be 
a case I know root and branch. If the Post does not exactly wish to 
commend Honest Dollars as the standard for Eastern University pro- 
fessors to follow, why does it damn the Westerners who deemed it 
improper? And if it did not know what Jordan condemned, how does 
the Fost condemn him? I have already pretended to know that 
Honest Doliars—and his failure to outgrow that style—caused Prof. 
Ross’s discharge. Dr. Jordan knew the dreadful pamphlet ; the Post 
didn’t—and I feel as entitled to say that as its own editor can feel. 

How does the /ost assert that ** Mrs. Stanford believes in coolie 
immigration’’? Does it claim to have evidence whatever? If so, I 
will be glad to cross-examine that evidence. How does it assert that 
Ross “offended Mrs. Stanford dy advocating the free coinage ot 
silver’? How does it assert that ‘‘he [Jordan] has lost five of his 
best professors, and he will lose more at the end of the year’’ ? 

Does the Post pretend to know the Stanford faculty? I should be 
sorry to believe that on acquaintance it could count the five as “of 
the best.’’ Dr. Howard was one of the best. Do I understand that the 
fost thinks it fit for a professor toarraign the University to his under- 
graduates in the famous words he used—and I have taken the pains 
to verify from his own mouth? If his procedure was right, are we 
to understand that it was right to hold his position in this sink of 
iniquity ? As to “ losing more at the end of the year’’—and the por- 
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tent of the Fos?’s language is ‘‘ more of the best’”—again, on what 
authority? And do we understand the /os/ to commend the gentle- 
men for holding on to their places, till the end of the year, in a spot 
which is ‘‘a hissing and a byword’’? If it will not defend them, 
~~ mention them ? ‘ 

ithout being much of a prophet, I venture to record my predic- 
tion here and now, for any enemy to plague me withal when he can, 
that not one of the * best professors ’’ at Stanford will be lost at the 
end of the year, nor ‘‘ several’’ next best. I also venture to state, 
purely on my own knowledge of men and affairs, and defensible at 
my proper risk, that Dr. Howard is the only man of the insurgents 
thus far who rates anywhere near the first rank—and he was really 
in it though not the first. Furthermore, that there is not one man 
of the “‘ best professors’’ at Stanford (and I shall be generous in 
letting the other side define ‘‘best’’) who does not feel that the 
Evening Fost has done a grievous wrong, and that it has been im- 
posed upon as to the facts. The quiet official statement of an over- 
whelming majority of the professors—printed beyond—will do to pin 
this point for the sent. There are a good many names in this 
list I think it lies in no man’s mouth—not even the /os?’s—to call 
liars, dodgers, skulkers or men that “‘ give way.” 

As to Dr. Jordan, he is one of the tenderest hearted men I have 
ever known. He is so generous as to have written some things I would 
not write, to have pardoned some things I would not pardon. But I 
have seen him tested; and to talk of him as a trimmer or time-server 
or coward is not only silly, it tempts me to draw the record which is 
accessible to every reader in the United States. He is better natured 
than the rest of us, being larger; but if there isany man in America 
who can be trusted to stand up for what he believes in, long after 
the last of his critics shall have fallen down, I guess Jordan is the 
man. And I feel quite pre to establish this estimate by the 
open and inevitable record of a national affair. 

In another place I shall perhaps answer the /os?’s editorial state- 
ment that “ the issue is between wealthy but ignorant trustees on the 
one side, and sound learning and morality on the other.’’ In the 
April number I printed samples of ‘‘ the other.” If that is “ sound 
learning and morality,’”’ I guess Mrs. Stanford is both “ wealthy and 
ignorant.”’ That isall. Except that I am giad I cannot hurt the 
Post as I am hurt to feel that for twice it has disappointed me. 

Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, the insatiate editor of the Bookman, 
professor in Columbia (whose head economist is Prof. Seligman) is 
another of the few transgressors I care to reckon with: because he is 
the only man in the vast reaches of the East whom I have yet dis- 
covered as scholarly enough investigator of this case to look up 
Honest Dollars. So far as I have seen, ina fairly close review of 
the matter, he is the only Eastern editor who has “gone to head- 
quarters.’’ And of course he realizes how impossible it is to defend 
that awful publication. ‘‘ There is no doubt,” he says “that his 
[Ross’s] pamphlet involved a breach of good taste and academic 
propriety.’’ t us be humbly grateful that there was one Eastern 
editor careful to find out thus much before damning the West por 
serlo. ‘As to Prof. Howard,’’ he continues, “‘ his conduct in criticis- 
ing the University authorities before a body of students was so 
utterly improperand in such shocking violation of every instinct of 
good taste and decorum and academic discipline, that he should 
have been summarily expelled before the day ended. No possible 
excuse can be made for him. His conduct was outrageous.” 

I have heard of several people who disagree with Prof. Peck al- 
most chronically, but perhaps there are not many who will care to 
tilt with him on these estimates of the twain offenses. 
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But beyond this, even I shall dare to break a lance. And, 
by the way, does Prof. Peck hold that Prof. Howard ‘“‘ should have 
been expelled before the day ended’’ if no one with power of expul- 
sion heard of it till mex¢ day? How literally are we to take an 
Eastern editor ? 

I know Dr. Howard a very little, and fancy Prof. Peck does not 
know him at all. I agree thoroughly with Prof. Peck’s diagnosis of 
the offense. It was a scandalous thing. But there are some remote 
Westerners who will neither expect nor wish Columbia to expel its 
gayest professor summarily for a quick offense, unmitigated by so 
much as a personal rage. br. Howard has a dynamite 7 and a 
long one; but he is otherwise very much a man. It might 
be f. Peck’s way, like that of ‘“‘the Duchess,’’ to “‘off with his 
head’’—from New York. But if Prof. Peck knew this hot, strong, 
learned, magnetic, self-made man, a power among his students, a 
man among his peers, a scholar always, and a gentleman when not 
angry—why, I fancy even the Rhadamanthus of the Bookman would 
let him live. Anyhow, Iam glad the Stanford administration did ; 
and lam sorry that it was done in vain. Dr. Howard was labored 
with ; but being a good hater, it was labor lost. He was discharged 
finally, not because in a red rage he did a foolish and, I think, inde- 
cent thing; but because after two months’ effort to show him that 
such an act needed apology or explanation, he was still too mad to see 
itin that way. He still thought it was all right to say what Prof. 
Peck sees was “‘ outrageous.’’ But I have probably been too long 
away from the Only True Center of Learning to follow Prof. Peck’s 
logic that while Howard was ‘‘ outrageous” the president who gave 
him a chance was worse. In other words, the judge who does not 
sentence a criminal on the same day of the crime, whether the case 
has been brought before the court or not, is really worse than the 
criminal! If needful for. Columbia horizons, I can add that any 
** promise’”’ to Howard that he would not be dismissed for saying a 
wretched thing did not convey any promise that he could stick to it 
with impunity. I dare say Prof. Peck can understand the discrim- 
ination. If he still prefers to think, under the circumstances, that 
Dr. Jordan is the one who is “left a pitiful and abject sight,’”’ I can 
ony be glad that his usual self-possession does not desert him. 

If Prof. Peck shall have the good fortune of a wife—and with no 
grudge on earth against womankind, I trust he may—and in some 
stress of nerve the lady were to cry out: “‘ You brute! Why don’t 
you use what brains you have ?’’ I willagree that that would be “‘ out- 

s.”” But are we to understand that Prof. Peck would divorce 
her ‘‘ summarily before the day ended’’? Or would he give the poor 
woman a chance to get over her neuralgia ? 

But it is his genial attention to Mrs. Stanford that I in- 
cline to take most seriously—though willing to leave to Easterners 
the general distinction of wife-beating and insulting women. These 
things are far rarer in the West than in the Kast, even in proportion 
to pepulation—for good reasons. There is not a mining camp or 
border town in the whole West so “‘ tough’’ that a woman is not there 
safer in person and in feelings than in any Eastern city. This is 
notorious. Every man knows it who is entitled to make the com- 
parison at all. 

** An illiterate old lady who regards both president and professors 
as her hired men, whose opinions and teachings and ne 
she has bought with money’’—this is Prof. Peck’s delicate New York 


verdict. Having no time for a game at which Prof. Peck is expert, I 
shall not quarrel with “lady’’, though I understand there ere purists 
in New York who would say “‘woman.’’ But I wish to ask him as a 
man for his authority. How does he know she is “illiterate” and 
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all the rest? By divine revelation? Does he claim that he ever 
saw her, or a line of her writing, or a certified interview with her? 
Any reason to believe her illiterate and all that, except that she lives 
in the West? How does he know what she “ thinks’? Now I am 
no such judge as Prof. Peck; but I do not deem Mrs. Stanford illiter- 
ate; and Iam able to inform him that she doesn’t think “‘ any such 
athing.’”’ I have read,I think, all that Prof. Peck has printed in 
modern times over his own name, Latin and all. And I am con- 
strained to say, from what I have read of Mrs. Stanford’s own fist, 
(and of course in my necessarily humble Western opinion) that I have 
never known her to fall below a plane so noble in its humanity and in 
its concept of true education as I have never known Prof. Peck to 
surpass, and most sincerely wish he had never descended from. And 
I wish to state directly, for the profit of those who may care to ad- 
vantage by it, that I cannot prove this. I mean to leave the Selig- 
man ‘‘ committee’”’ to be the only one to violate confidences. ‘This is 
merely my own sole opinion, given for as little as it may be worth. 

It is now ten years since Stanford opened; and longer than that 
since it was founded. That would seem to be almost long enough 
for even Easterners to learn the structural facts about it. To such 
as care really for education, to such as can conceive that there may 
be education west of Jersey City, the fact that in a remote American 
State had been founded a university twice as well endowed (ay, 
there’s the rub !) as any other in America, might have been presumed 
to have some prickle of interest. If it did, the facts I am about to 
rehearse have been accessible to them for a full decade. 

First : It is part of the charter of Stanford and part of the law of 
California that during their lives the founders of Stanford “ shall 

rform all the duties and exercise all the powers and privileges en- 
joined upon and vested in the trustees.’” There is a board of 16 
trustees—and I fancy its personnel can afford comparison with 
other boards of university trustees—but during her life Mrs. Stan- 
ford is the board of trustees. If the Eastern critics knew this fact, 
might it not have been as well to give a faint token of their intelli- 
gence? If they did not know it—why, let ‘hem finish the argument. 

Since one can never be quite sure of the provincial mind, I ask for 
information—sarcastically, indeed, but I think in good faith. I 
really ‘‘want to know, you know.’”’ It would be all right if twenty 
trustees voted a professor out? At any rate, it would be better? At 
least there could be no talk then of ‘‘an illiterate old lady’’ who had 
offended by being generous? Anyone desirous to pretend that a col- 
lege president would be cursed if he “gave way’’ to a score of He 
Trustees who were unanimous with him in believing a professor 
should go, but thought he should not be allowed to stand upon the or- 
der of his going ? 

But I want to know specifically what Mrs. Stanford’s crime is— 
and my difficulty is the greater because her accusers do not seem to 
know. Perhaps by foregathering we can find out. 

Is it that she is a woman? Or that she is an old woman? Is it 
because she is one trustee instead of twenty, or is it because she was 
once very rich? Is it because she was not appointed by the politi- 
cians, or because she has given more to the university of which she 
is trustee than all the trustees of all American universities put to- 
gether, I fancy, have ever given? Or is her whole offense against 
high heaven that the millions were given in the West which the uni- 
versities that salary her chief critics could have used so much more 
comfortably ? 

Since we have high Eastern authority that whosoever does not slap 
this old woman’s face is an enemy to education, I want to know how 
to guide myself. I would hate to think myself an enemy to educa- 
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tion; but if, to avoid that, I must beat a woman, I shall have to 
off and think about it before enlisting. Perhaps I should rather 
willing to concede that no real friend of “‘education’’ could flourish in 
the far West, anyhow. 

But to anticipate the reply, thence to be anticipated, that Mrs. Stan- 
ford was a Money Power; I will thank any tern gentleman to 
name me by name the trustees of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Colum- 
bia, and any other Eastern university its advocates wish to lug into 
comparison, who are trustees with no reference whatever to their 
pecuniary potency. What proportion of them all are trustees because 
they were famous scholars, authors, statesmen? What proportion of 
them are poor men? What proportion have national—not to say 
international — reputation for intellectuality as distinguished from 
‘influence’? Five per cent. on a consensus of the twenty biggest 
universities in the t? Is it a fact that ninety-five per cent. of 
them are trustees because they are “‘solid business men’’? If not, 
it will warm the cockles of my heart to learn that “education” is 
really changing in the East. But I fear those cockles will have to 
warm themselves otherhow. 

If it be true, as I suspect, that over ninety per cent. of Eastern uni- 
versity trustees are still ‘‘successful men’’ in the Eastern sense, again 
what is Mrs. Stanford’s crime ? That she was more successful? Or 
that she was more devoted? I will be glad to print any authentic 
figures showing that all the trustees of Eastern universities have 
pn in the aggregate so many dollars to education as she has—or 
that any one of them has given more consecration—and, with the fig- 
ures, my humble apology. I have no fault to find with Eastern uni- 
versities for getting good business men for trustees. I think enough 
trustees in every boiling should be of good business sense. And if 
the average run of Eastern college trustees are any smarter than 
this old woman, when it comes to business, they can really better 
their fortunes by coming to California and teaching the natives—as 
some have before undertaken to do. As for her educational ideals, 
several Eastern colleges could, 1 think, greatly profit by adopting 
them. 

I am in earnest in wishing to understand (if it may fall within my 
small mental scope) just what the East has against Mrs. Stanford. 
The West is relatively young (glory be !) and still competent to learn. 
What must we do to be saved? at says the Oracle? The more 
trustees the better university ? If twenty are better than one, then 
would 100 be better than 20? Would ten thousand be better than one 
hundred? Must they get their seats via politics? The less they do 
for the University, the more voice they should have ? 

But the matter grows too complicated for the weak Western mind. 
Perhaps, after all, the only trouble with Mrs. Stanford is that she is 
a woman, and that she gave her millions to a university outside the 
East. And—that her critics knew not whereof they affirmed. 

I would be last to plead age, sex, geography or devotion, in extenua- 
tion of sin. But Mrs. Stanford is entitled to more care and courtesy 
than any one of her assailants, without exception, can make any pre- 
tense to have shown, She hasn’t sinned. If all the facts ever come 
out—and I hope that when she comes home she may release them—it 
is not this lonely old woman who will have to blush, but the gentle- 
men who have hastened to insult or patronize her. Finally, I will 
thank any one to direct me to the tern board of trustees who 
will examine Honest Dollars and vote that it is the sense of said 
board to call toa chair the Professor the “illiterate old lady’’ ob- 
jected to because of Honest Dollars. 

: Perhaps it was not sufficiently evident in the April number that I 
was ‘‘talking Eastern’ in calling the University of Nebraska 
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**little.”” It isn’t so very little, except to the audience I was specific- 

y addressing. Nebraska, I believe, has a higher ratio of college 
students than any State in the East. Prof. Ross has now been con- 
firmed in his professorship there, by a strictly political vote, the 
Fusionist regents supporting him, the Republicans opposing. And 
he is to have $2000 a year instead of $1000. Ah-—perhaps we have 
found the key to the tern mind! Is it that there is no University 
until there are politics in the board of trustees ? 


A QUIETUS FROM THE FACULTY. 


HE following dignified, brief, but sweeping document from 
the Stanford University Council has been published. It is 
conclusive—except to such Eastern mentalities as prefer to 

deem these men rascals because of their geography. It deals with 
no side issues; it does not recognize long-range and guess-work im- 
pertinences. All it does is to dispose of all the vital facts. And 
with a drier sarcasm than I expected, it addresses itself only to such 
people as care for the truth — whether they knew it before or not. 
All such are, indeed (when they shall discover it), the “‘ friends of 
Stanford.” The Council’s quiet wit in ignoring all others strikes me 
as about the most delicious thing I have yet seen on either side : 


To the Friends of Stanford University: 


The undersigned, members of the University Council [professors 
and agsociate professors] of the Leland Stanford Junior University, 
in view of the numerous publications following upon the resignation 
of Professor Ross, which reflect on the University and its founder, 
and on our connection with it, deem it wise to issue the following 
statement. 

In doing this we do riot impeach the good faith of those who have 
interested themselves in this matter because of the question of Uni- 
versity policy involved, but we wish to affirm our confidence in the 
University, its Founder, and its President. 

We have examined all records, letters, and copies of letters in the 
possession of the University bearing upon this case, and are agreed : 

(1) That in the dismissal of Professor Ross no question of aca- 
demic freedom was involved ; 

(2) That in the dismissal of Professor Ross, ‘President Jordan was 
justified. 

J. C. BRANNER, Professor of Geology. 

O. P. Jenxuns, Professor of Physiology and Histology. 

MELVILLE B. ANDERSON, Professor of English Litera- 
ture. 

J. M. STILLMAN, Professor of Chemistry. 

FERNANDO SANFORD, Professor of Physics. 

Cuas. D. Marx, Professor of Civil Engineering. 

CHARLES H. GILBERT, Professor of Zodlogy. 

DovuGias HouGHToN CAMPBELL, Professor of Botany. 

Ewalp FLUGEL, Professor of English Philology. 

Cuas. B. Wrnc, Professor of Structural Engineering. 

FRANK ANGELL, Professor of Psychology. 

W. R. Dup.iEy, Professor of Botany. 

A. T. Murray, Professor of Greek. 

Juuirus GOEBEL, Professor of Germanic Literature and 
Philology. 

NATHAN ABBOTT, Professor of Law. 

Joun E. Matzxk, Professor of Romanic Languages. 
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— M. RICHARDSON, Professor of Organic Chem- 

stry. 

JAMES O. GRIFFIN, Professor of German. 

WALTER MILLER, Professor of Classical Philology. 

Rurvs L. GREEN, Professor of Mathematics. 

O. L. Ex.iorr, Registrar. 

VERNON L. KELLOGG, Professor of Entomology. 

LIongL R. Lenox, Professor of Analytical Chemistry. 

A. G. NEwWCoMER, Associate Professor of English. 

ARTHUR B, Clark, Associate Professor of Drawing and 
Painting. 

F. M. McFarLanp, Associate Professor of Histology. 

CiEeM. A. COPELAND, Associate Professor of Electrical 
Engineering. 

G. C. Price, Associate Professor of Zodlogy. 

J.C. Ll. Fisa, Associate Professor of Civil Engineering. 

H. C. Nas, Librarian. 

E.woop B. CuBBERLEY, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion. 

Guipo H. Marx, Associate Professor of Mechanical En- 
gineering. 

GORGE A. CLARK, Secretary to the University. 

James P. Haut, Associate Professor of Law. 

OLIveR M. JoHNstTon, Associate Professor of Romanic 
Languages. 

Grorcek J. Perrce, Associate Professor of Botany. 

HERMAN D. STEARNS, Associate Professor of Physics. 


Stanford University, Cal., March 18, 1901. 


Thus endeth the lesson ; except that I would like to add a word 
from what is everywhere conceded, I believe, to be the ablest, most 
scholarly and most influential weekly west of Chicago, Zhe Argonaut, 
of San Francisco. It has stood for fair play and common sense 
th hout the case—for that matter, only one newspaper in San 
Francisco has espoused the cause of the Remote Imaginers and 
helped them damn California because California; and that one for 
personal reasons of familiar record. After reviewing the above 
document, Zhe Argonaut says: ‘‘ To sum up, then, all of the Stan- 
ford alumni, all of the Stanford student body, and practically all of 
the Stanford professors uphold the president of Stanford. On the 
other side are a few newspaper editors who know nothing about the 
matter.”’ 


Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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TO LOVE WHAT 1@ TRUE, TO HATE SHAMS, TO FEAR NOTHING WITHOUT, AND TO THINK A LITTLE. 








MORALS 
BY 


HEARSAY, which the student of his kind has frequently to deal. 


“CURSED 
BE 
CA 


NATURE 


AND 
MAN. 


“SURVIVAL 


OF THE 
FITTEST.” It is merely a handy nickname. 





The utter lack of a genuine moral sense in many people 


,is one of the curiosities with 
These 
people have consciences with very good ears but little or no eyesight. 
hat they have always been told is moral, they follow earnestly ; 
but when it comes to applying the old principles to a new case, they 
are quite as like to blunder as not. This is because they really 4now 
no moral laws—only moral heirlooms. To them, morals are not an 
endless golden chain of logic, but a mere pocketful of nuggets. 

It is chiefly for this reason that throughout all human history 
many of the most religious people of the world have been chronically 
on the wrong side—so long as the right side was new. It has been 
the Good People who have longest, hardest, and most bitterly op- 
posed every great forward step in religion, in thought, in freedom. 
Not because of any “ natural depravity” in human kind, but be- 
cause a step forward means using your reason instead of your 
memory. It was for this that ne slavery (to take a familiar in- 
stance near home) stained our national page for three-quarters of a 
century. The pulpit was full of scripture texts to uphold the “‘ divine 
institution” of buying and selling human beings at the block. The 
nation is still paying, in a thousand ways, for the brutalizing effect 
that long traffic in blood had upon our feelings. 


The pulpit is full today of parallel texts to defend Wars of 

Conquest. But now Science is brought in to corroborate the 
NAAN.” Almighty. One of the things that would be funny, were 
they not so ghastly, is to see even eminent divines comforting them- 
selves and their comfortable flocks with the refiection that anyhow 
the killing-off of weaker peoples by the powerful ones is “the sur- 
vival of the fittest’”’-—and who are we that we should fly in the face 
ef Evolution ? 


whom we know to be 


Now Nature has no morals. She can neither perform right- 
eousness nor commit crime. When she roasts a toddling 
babe alive because it played with a queer little red-ended 
stick ; when she slays a beautiful young woman by slow torture be- 
cause of the father’s folly long before the girl was born; when she 
makes the animate world one vast chain of tragedies—why, no taint 
of sin attaches to her. Nature can deprive but not rob; she can kill 
but not murder; she may burn, but she cannot commit arson. 
Neither can the brutes. Only man can. Our whole category of 
crimes derives from the basic truth that no act has a moral quality 
until personal responsibility enters. The impersonal cannot be re- 
sponsible. 


‘** "The Survival of the Fittest’’ is not a moral ora social text. 
It is not a text even in science—nor yet a precise definition. 
It means not the survival 
of the Best but of the Strongest—who are of course “‘ best’? when we 
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deal with brutes. It means not the survival of the best neighbor, but 
of the creature best able to cheat, eat, rob and crowd-out his neigh- 
bors. And among the chief tools of this evolutionary process is every 
one (except perhaps forgery) of the things which are crimes when 
committed by man. It involves the destruction of the weaker at 
every step. e brutes never “‘ war’’; but through every moment of 
the eons they are fulfilling the laws of evolution with the intelligence 
of brutes, by what for ourselves we call murder, cannibalism, high- 
way robbery, sneak-thieving, bigamy, rape. These things are essen- 
tial to the “‘ Survival of the Fittest’’—brutes. 


In the same sense the same things would vastly promote HOW IT 


the “survival of the fittest’”’ among mankind. Polygamy, for WOULD 


instance, is much better for the ‘“‘survival of the fittest’’ 

than monogamy is. It means more children to fight and beget fight- 
ers for the family advantage. Yet I fear these same reverend gentle- 
men are so disrespectful to the laws of Evolution that they persist 
monogamous—or, still worse, celibate. Evidently they don’t really 
believe that they are of the Fittest. 

If we would live as the beasts do, killing our next door neighbors 
when they were fat enough toeat, or when they hada house or mate we 
wanted ; tearing to pieces the deformed or infirm or ‘‘useless,”’ steal- 
ing whatever we could lay paw to, getting posterity wherever we 
could by force or favor—why, in one century the race would be regen- 
erated. Only the strongest, fiercest, quickest of eye and hand and 
wit would be left—in the evolutionary sense, the Fittest. 


WORK. 


If consistency were a jewel we could expect of these rever- WHERE THEY 
end apologists who can wash their hands so easily of WOULD 


blood in a smatter of science, and they would practice what 

they h, what a picturesque time we would have, what little 
time if lasted! But if their logic were generally accepted, they 
would be among the first to be meat for Evolution. They would soon 
disappear, for the simple reason that as a class they could not shoot 
so quick or so straight as some other fellow who hankered after their 
bit % their houses or their ‘“‘jobs’’ as ministers of the new Gospel of 
Get-There. 


“COME IN.” 


361 years after its finding by Alarcon, California has been THE DISCOVERY 
rediscovered by the government at Washington ; and is at OF OUR 
last something more than pink paper on the map and a CALIFORNIA. 


backbone of the Treasury. It is to be hoped that the example set by 
President McKinley may be made a continuing precedent—in one 
form oranother. This is a rather large country ; and it is only com- 
mon sense that they who govern it can govern it better by knowing 
something about it. Only two of all our Presidents, if I remember 
rightly, ever before measured the United States at any time; and 
Mr. McKinley is the first who has done so during his term. Grant 
was a young captain out here before he became famous, and touched 
California on his return from the famous tour around the world; and 
Harrison visited us as an ex-president. But really, when you come 
to think of it, we should make it compulsory for all our presidents 
to ** size up”’ the nation—and, if possible, beforehand. 

The great disadvantage of Mr. McKinley’s program is that he is 
too welcome. If his right hand does not forget its cunning it will 
be no fault of the tens of thousands who wring it. As a bald bar- 

gain, he a would not take his year’s salary for “shaking” 
vith all these people ; to say nothing of the tension of speechifying, 


banqueting, receptioning and parading. Still worse, it is not in- 
structive, except geographically. It is the last way a President would 
ever find out what the People think. One doesn’t row with a guest 
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over politics. Those who distrust a certain policy will nevertheless 
be glad to welcome the President of the United States to their own 
provincial burg, and may forget the man in the Office—and so may 
he. In fact, no crowned head probably ever made a journey in which 
he heard more “ nice things’’ and fewer critical ones, than a Presi- 
dent may who tours this republic. On the other hand, emotional 
people are apt to forget that their glimpse of an august personage in 
a decorated barouche does not at all alter the moral principles which 
were before they were born. Gravitation and the Golden Rule go on 
just the same as if they had not Seen Him. All Americans like to 
welcome a President ; and if it is pretty hard on the President it has 
its alleviations. But really neither of us knows any more of the 
other than before. 

It might not be a bad idea if we could revive the old American 
fashion in some such way, for instance, as the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates, “‘ before taking.”” A candidate for the presidency has the ad- 
vantage of a president. He is less like to be killed with kindness 
and choked with attention. He can learn more of the people, and 
they more of him. They and he can then better dissociate him from 
the Place. It would be a mutual benefit. And after election it would 
be better not only for the “‘ outskirts’’ but for the whole country to 
have a president who had some idea of the whole country. 

Meantime it is pleasant to feel secure that it will be long before 
the present President forgets California and the West, either geo- 
graphically or for its hospitality. 


TIME It has been notorious fora generation that the Mission In- 
TO DO dians of Southern California have been most shamefully 
SOMETHING. entreated. In all the ‘“‘ Century of Dishonor” of our govern- 
ment’s broken faith with its wards there have been few darker or 

meaner chapters. It has been one long story of oppression, swind- 

ling and downright robbery of these inoffensive First Americans by 

the ‘‘Superior Race.’’ A prey to the agencies—or at best mere grist 

for the agent’s salary—they have been steadily the victims of cow- 

ardly dishonesty on the part of some of their white neighbors— 

cowardly because the swindling store-keeper or land-thief would not 

dare try the same game on anyone who had any recourse of justice ; 

and a general charge because the decent people of the neighborhood 

have permitted the disgrace. It is a thing Californians have a right 

to blush for. It is a sad thing to have to say that these Indians 

would have been better off if they had only Mexicans for neighbors; 

but it is literally true. In a State proud of some of the most refined 

and educated communities in America these helpless natives have 

been so cheated and so robbed as would be absolutely impossible in 

Mexico or Peru, and would have been as impossible in the California 

of 60 yearsago. I am uot guessing at this. Every thorough student 

of the history and the peoples involved knows it to be true—and I 

know not only the documents but the countries, root and branch. 

For that matter, if our Indian Bureau would adopt one-half the laws 

relating to Indians that were in force in Spanish America 300 years 

ago, and would enforce them half as well as Spain did, it would mark 

a wonderful step forward. in, let no one who never “ studied” 

further than Prescott’s beautiful romances of fifty years ago, cry out 

at this. Fortunately there have been scientific students since Pres- 

cott’s time. Sometime when space serves, I will reprint a few fair 

examples of these ancient Spanish laws, that Americans, even if 

they hate Spain, may be ashamed to lag behind her in justice and 
mercy and truth to the weaker. And with the laws I will give some 
sample cases of what happened to the people who broke them. 
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the condition of the Mission Indians. It is not comfortable 
reading for an American jealous of his country’s fame. But as 
truthful a report now would be far more stinging. For the more 
‘ood people have come in, the worse it has gone with the Indians. 
nds are far more valuable than they were—and there seem to be 
more people than there were who are glad to steal from a child or a 
cripple or anyone who cannot help himself. They value ten acres 
not only more than an Indian’s life, but more than their own puta- 
tive souls—and in the latter bargain perhaps they are right. hey 
recall the old York simile: ‘Soul? Why, if you put his soul in the 
shell of a mustard seed, it would be as lonely as a bullfrog on the 
shore of Lake Superior.’’ 


It is now an absolute and indisputable matter of fact that AND WHAT 
the Mission Indians of Southern California, particularly in HAS NOT 
San Diego county, have been swindled out of practically all BEEN DONE. 


the land on which it is possible for even them to make a living—even 

, the barest living. And when I say “swindled” I mean it every letter. 
Fraudulent surveys; progressive advance of the walking fences 
some of their chivalrous neighbors have invented; and frequent 
cases of forcible dispossession by a class of white squatters who are 
less men than any Indians I ever knew (and I have known a great 
many tribes all the way from here to Chile)—these have been the 
proud methods we have permitted our lawbreakers to pursue. 

Mrs. Jackson fully advised the government of all these things as 
they then were—and they were already more than badenough. But 
the government has practically not turned over its hand. If it did, 
its hand did not weigh much ; for the thing has gone from bad to 
worse, from worse to a shame that cries to heaven. These people 
are starving now. They have been driven off the land that could 
feed them even on wild seeds. They have been robbed of their water 
in the desert, robbed of their cattle and their houses, robbed some- 
times even of their towns. The government does not feed them, as 
it does dangerous Indians. It does not supply them. Its agencies 
are so useless and incompetent as to be ridiculous. And it does not 
even protect them from thieves and bullies of our own people. 

But now there seems to come the first faint glimmer of hope to re- 
move this stigma from ourselves, even if we care nothing about the 
Indians. Some people of weight are getting interested. Constance 
Goddard Du Bois, a well known writer, has spent much time in 
studying the conditions as they are today. Her very mild re- 
port will open the eyes of many people. If any who wish it will 
send me their addresses, I will try to see that they get it. Rt. Rev. 
Joseph H. Johnson, Bishop of the Episcopal Church in this diocegg, 
has also investigated the matter personally, and spoken quite as 
clearly and strongly as to the shame of the present situation. It is 
hoped now to make a rally of prominent people of all creeds and pro- 
fessions who are manly enough and womanly enough to care that 
justice be done, and to do something competent. The moment such a 
rally becomes of weight, the politicians will heed. Possibly even 
some local district attorney may learn that it will be as well to do 
his duty, even if the victim of a crime has no vote. And even with- 
out waiting for the slow enginery of government, there isa great 
deal that such an association can do directly. Otherwise the Indians 
might all be dead of starvation before the Bureau found California 
on the map. Cuas. F. Lummis. 





It was in 1883, that Helen Hunt Jackson and Abbot EIGHTEEN 
Kinney, as special agents of the government, reported on YEARS 
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_ WHICH 1S 
WRITTEN 








If there is any man forgivable for 
persisting where people do not quite 
oe live, and for writing of things that Are 
“; © Not, his other name is Brander Matthews. For 
though he draws breath and exhales taxes in the 
Sasiow of Manhattan, and though by sheer force of environment 
he writes numerously and calmly upon many things which are not 
things at all but the shadows of the simulacra of things—for I take 
it an essay is only a genteel confession that a man doesn’t notice 
that there is anything to do—yet he is so unspoiled in his spoiled 
environment, he writes so humanly of things that are not yet human, 
and never were divine, he fetches the paper dolls of supercivilization 
so unpretentiously back toward flesh and blood, that I respect him as 
much as I like him. He is the sort of man one would wish thrust by 
some kindly accident out into the jostle of Real Things, as Stevenson 
was. For the metropolis is only a stage mimicry of life and affairs ; 
and this is true of its litefature as of its other activities. It is the 
hothouse for epiphytes. For every word creative, it writes a thousand 
parasitic. Now and then it makes a Book—but it is generally occupied 
with making books about Books—running down Swift’s scale almost 
‘*ad infinitum.”’ Yet there are a few men alive who can lend distinc- 
tion to this sort of thing—across the water, Andrew Lang in par- 
ticular ; on this side, particularly, Mr. Matthews. His newest volume, 
The Historical Novel, and Other Essays, is thoroughly Matthewsian. 
Among its best numbers is that on ‘Literature as a Profession,’’ 
and the tenderest and most just appreciation ever printed of that 
rare and fine American, H. C. Bunner. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153 
Fifth Avenue, New York. $1.25 net. 


True Bear Stories by our own Joaquin Miller—as if there 







AND were more than one Joaquin—is, as A. Ward would have 


BULLS. said, “‘an amoosin’ cuss.”” Joaquin’s stories are meant to 
amuse, and do not fail thereof—though some are unlike the quality of 
mercy. One, at least—‘‘ My First Grizzly’’—has genuine strength 
and pathos. The illustrations do not mean to amuse, but are really 
the funniest things in the book—or perhaps in any book. The house- 
a-fire bear, in colors, p. 26, is probably the most excruciating absurd- 
ity ever perpetrated between covers. These illustrations are by 
Pierre N. Boeringer, who—besides the trivial fact that he cannot 
draw—is handicapped by a total immunity from taste. Some of 
these pictures are as vulgar as they are wooden. Having procured a 
good-natured man (Dr. Jordan) who knows all about bears to 
write a really scientific introduction, the publishers have allowed Mr. 
Boeringer, who knows nothing about bears, to add an appendix, 
“* Scientific Classification of Bears,’’ which is one of the most howl- 
ing follies ever put into print, and as dull as it is silly. Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 


A HUNDRED A volume ot uncommon scope and value, fully up to the re- 
YEARS OF quirements of its exigent title, is Zhe Nineteent 


Century : 


PROGRESS. A Review of Progress. Here are 37 chapters “‘ in the chief 
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departments of human activity,’’ each written “‘by a scholar recog- 
nized as authority upon the subject treated by him.”’ The eight di- 
visions cover the progress of the world during the last 100 years in 
Law and Government, History, Sociology, Literature, and the Fine 
Arts, Education and Science, Applied Science, Transportation, and 
the Science of War. Among the authors are Edmund Gosse, Andrew 
Lang, Leslie Stephen, Prest. Hadley, Julia Ward Howe, Andrew 
Carnegie, Horace White, Chas. F. Lummis, Kenyon Cox, Theodore 
L. De Vinne, John Trowbridge, Simon Newcomb, and so on. It is of 
the sort of book that thoughtful people read and keep to re-read. 
Republished from the New York Zvening Post of Jan. 12,1901. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2. 


A well printed volume of imposing size—363 pp. royal oc- COMPETENT 
tavo—contains the Speeches and Addresses of D. M. Delmas, CALIFORNIA 
one of the leaders of the California bar. Both as law plead- ORATORY. 
ings and as literature, these will compare favorably with the best 
dicta of lawyers anywhere; and some of them rise to uncommon 
heights. The ‘“‘Speech at Santa Cruz,’’ Nov. 5, 1900, is particularly 
good American reading. A. M. Robertson, San Francisco. $2.50 
net. 


A book of uncommon interest in its theme, by reasonofits QUESTIONS 
shrewd thought and clear and forceful medium, is 7he Zv- OF THE 
olution of Immortality, by S. D. McConnell, D. D., D.C. L. SOUL. 
Many men of many minds will disagree with very much in Dr. Mc- 

Connell’s book ; but none can read it without being stimulated, on the 
whole, and in large part gratified. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. $1.25. 


It is long since a surfeited reviewer has reada volumeso OUR 
pertinent and so fascinating in its own grim way as 7he BLACK 
American Slave Trade, by John R. Spears. Mr. Spears was CHAPTER. 
already of repute for earnest andinteresting work ; but in more ways 
than one this seems to me the most striking of his achievements. In 
our day, probably not one person in 50,000 has any adequate idea of 
the extent and the real methods of that fearful Trade—its profits, its 
infamies, its long national favor in “‘the land of the free and the 
home of the brave,’’ and still fewer realize how much of our present 
trouble is due to the brutalizing effects of that hideous training. 

Mr. Spears’s handsome volume is not only instructive, it is more in- 
teresting than the average romance. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 
Fifth Avenue, New York. $2.50. 


A most important and.competent text-book, as interesting ANIMALS 
as it is full and reliable, is Animal Life, ‘‘a first book of AND THEIR 
Zodlogy,”’ by Prest. David Starr Jordan and Prof. Vernon RELATIONS. 
L. Kellogg, also of Stanford University, and second only to Dr. Jor- 
dan among Western biologists. One of the Appleton’s series of 
‘Twentieth Century Text-books,’’ it sets a high standard for subse- 
quent volumes. Of the highest authority and ‘“‘ modernness,’’ it 
makes a large subject clear and readable; while a great number of 
highly satisfactory illustrations add to the charm as well as to the 
value of a book eminently fitted to be kept for reference in every 
home. D. Appleton & Co.. New York, $1.50. 


One of the most readable of all the multitude of books IN THE 
called out by our wars of the last three years, is 7en Months HANDS OF 
a Captive Among the Filipinos, by Albert Sonnichsen. This THE ENEMY. 
young San Franciscan who went out as quartermaster of the Zea- 
landia, was captured in January, 1899, by the Filipinos not far out- 
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side of Manila, and was a prisoner in their hands for the larger part 
of a year. In the fluctuating fortunesof war he was shifted from 
place to Jieee a great many times, and was in charge of a great 
many different jailers. The treatment he received at the hands of 
° these people, his naive and evidently frank account of their charac- 
ter and their methods, and his straightforward commentary on many 
matters the American ple have not understood any too well—all 
these make his book as informative as it is readable. Despite an un- 
literary style, and such mangling of Spanish as the proofreader 
should have remedied, the book is a really valuable contribution to 
our knowledge. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New 


York. $2. 
IN THE Highways and By-ways in East Anglia, by Wm. A. Dutt, 
HAUNTS OF is a pleasant and gossipful rambling record of rambles amid 


: BORROW. scenes George Borrow knew and in a spirit Borrow might 
have applauded. It has 150 illustrations by Joseph Pennell—if the 
work of that master of line can be called by so exigent a term as 
“ illustrative,’’ or if he has any intention that it should be. De- 
lightful as the best of them are as decoration, it may well be doubted 
whether any living person ever recognized a landscape by a Pennell 
drawing of it. The Macmillan Co.,66 Fifth Avenue, New York. $2. 


A LACE With no special reason for its being—nor any 9 reason 

PARASOL why it should not be—Mexico City, an Idler’s Note-book, 

IN MEXICO. by Olive Percival, of Los Angeles, is a prettily made ecstacy 

over a very brief visit to the ancient capital. Miss Percival’s friendly 

intention is as disarming to criticism as is the lightness of the book. 

She likes Mexico—as far as she went—and is not cynical about say- 

ing so. She escapes several of the usual pitfalls for tourists ; and 

her estimates, if not wise, are seldom foolish. Her medium would be 

better for less pressure. She often says a thing very well indeed ; 

and it is a pity to find in perhaps the next paragraph a flippancy 

where only gayety was meant. The = large fault to which the 

book rises is that of being patronizing. With intention to be ‘‘sympa- 

thetic,”’ it manages to be sorry for Mexico—which is quite needless. 

The r of Mexico are indeed poor; but they get quite as much out 

of life as does the tourist patron ; and this comforting fact everyone 

discovers who ever comes to know them. Miss Percival is laudably 

free from attempts on Spanish ; the few phrases she could not resist 

are of the inevitable category—e. g., ‘‘custom de la pais;’’ three 
blunders in four words. . S. Stone & Co., Chicago. , $1.25. 


RATHER A service to scholarship has been rendered by the Rev. Dr. 

AN EYE- Thos. C. Middleton, O. S. A., in his interesting monograph 

OPENER. Some Notes on the Bibliography of the Philippines, published 

as Bulletin No. 4 of the Free Library of Philadelphia. It will sur- 

prise the average American to learn that a bibliography of Filipino 

literature includes over 2,700 titles in 27 native tongues, not to men- 

tion the great array in Spanish. For that matter, relatively few 

books nowadays are so admirably dome as a volume I have 

which was printed in Manila in 1749—with as good a map of the 

Philippines as we have to day. It is quite within bounds to say that 

it was nearly or quite a century later before one book was printed in 

the United States which could be compared typographically with 
Velarde’s Historia. 


A STORY One of the most entertaining books of its sort I have ever 
OF EARLY read—the personal narrative of a pioneer of the West—is 
TEXAS. The Evolution of a State, or Recollections of Old Texas Days. 

Its author was the venerable Noah Smithwick, who died in Santa 
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Ana, Cal., in 1899, at nearly 92 years of age ; and these valuable 
memoirs have been edited by his daughter, Mrs. Nanna S. Donald- 
son. Mr. Smithwick came from Tennessee to Texas in 1827, and 
lived there till 1861, when he moved to California. The recollections 
of this shrewd, long-memoried and evidently veracious old man, 
whose experience covered three-fourths of a century in the funda- 
mental days of the West, are not only highly interesting but of sub- 
stantial value to history as the testimony of an intelligent eye-wit- 
ness. Gammel Book Co., Austin, Tex. $1.50. 


Delicious reading, with all their simple directness, naivete LEAVES 
and gentle humor, are 7he S/age Reminiscences of Mrs. FROM THE 
Gilbert. Even people who discountenance theaters must ELDER YEARS, 
bow to the charm of this fine veteran of the unsyndicated Old Days. 
It is so human, so womanly, so unsophisticated, so full of uncon- 
scious Commentary upon all the times in which such a stage flour- 
ished as Mrs. Gilbert graced! A large number of rare old photo- 
graphs add to the attractiveness of the book. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. $1.50 net. 


A satisfactory outline of the lifeof that rare soul Father LIVES OF 
Hecker, with an excellent portrait, forms one of the handy, EMINENT 
attractive and commendable little ‘* Beacon Biographies.”’ AMERICANS. 
It is by Henry D. Sedgwick, jr. 

Another of the ‘“‘ Beacon Biographies’ is that of Louis Agassiz, 
by Alice Bache Gould. With a good portrait, a brief chronology and 
a sympathetic sketch of-this monumental Swiss-American—one of 
our large scientists and perhaps our very greatest teacher—this little 
volume, attractive in make-up as its peers, surpasses many of them 
in interest. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 75 cents each. 


Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon probably needs no introduction to “FOR THOSE 
any newspaper reader. He is the clergyman who knows WHO LIKE 
‘“‘what Jesus would do.’’ His books have sold into the THAT SORT”— 
hundred thousands ; his unconscious blasphemy of a newspaper ex- 
periment was notorious. He is perhaps the foremost living exemp- 
lar of what I have ventured to catalogue as “the Chautauqua In- 
tellect’’—an earnest, honest, god-fearing, intolerable smatter. No 
Voltaire, Tom Paine, Ingersoll, could be so uncomplimentary to the 
God of Things as they Have to Be, as some defenders of the faith 
are. For if it is as foolish to believe He is Not, it is more respectful 
than to believe in Him as an underdone Philistine. Whatever else 
the First Gentleman ‘ would have done,’’ it is good manners to be- 
lieve that He would not have run a newspaper ; or if, for vicary of 
the world's sins, He had felt constrained to do so, He would have 
done it with at least as good brains as the best among the poor worms 
He came to redeem. It would be unjust to pretend that Mr. Sheldon 
has not a good deal of reason in his curious works. Perhaps ninety 
per cent. of them is sound. But the colorative ten per cent. is—well, 
it is indelible. In Born to Serve (75 cents) he attacks the ** servant 
girl” question ; in Who Ailled Joe’s Baby ? (paper, 10 cents) he beards 
thedemondrink. Both are mostly true; and both are marred by a cer- 
tain atmosphere which absolutely inhibits their utility to people who 
know the difference between their minds and their emotions. The 
Advance Publishing Co., Chicago. 


A book of keen interest and the highest value is the digni- A BOOK 
fied, well written and reliable volume of Albert G. Robin- OF DIRECT 
son, Zhe Philippines : the War and the People. A writer of VALUE. 
ability and standing, a close observer who had long and excellent op- 
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portunity to see things as they were, and who is not moved by fear 
or favor in telling them, Mr. Robinson is a witness of great weight. 
What he has to say about the natives, our army, the censorship and 
many other matters is sure to interest any intelligent reader regard- 
less of political bias; and to surprise a good many. The book is 
thoroughly to be commended. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $2. 


WELL Three very attractive examples of handmade books come 
MADE from the Blue Sky Press, Chicago. First in weight of con- 
BOOKS. tent is Spotl of the North Wind, a beautifully printed col- 
lection of the best verse with Omar for a text, and with such singers 
as Austin Dobson, Edmund Gosse, Stephen Phillips, Andrew Lang, 
and many more. 625 copies. On Shandon paper, $1. No less attract- 
ive in dress is 7he Glass of Time, a tiny volume of serious and well 
rounded verse by Charlotte Becker. 265 copies. On imported hand- 
made paper, $1. Scott, Who Was Nine isa slender sketch of a boy, 
by Alden Chas. Noble. Ruisdael handmade paper, 75 cents. All 

these have costly editions on Japanese vellum and illuminated. 


IN Never meaning to do an injustice, the Lion never means to 
REPARATION. persist in one. Frederick Webb Hodge writes that an injus- 
tice was done in these pages to J. Walter Fewkes in accus- 
ing him of ‘‘undermining Cushing.’’ Mr. Hodge has the best chance 
to know. He is probably the only man who was on the spot through- 
out and knew all of both sides of that sad story. His word is, of 
course, absolutely conclusive to me in this case ; and Dr. Fewkes has 
my direct apology for this misjudgment—or for any other. I cannot 
abate my feeling, however, that his studious and valuable works on 
the Southwest would be strengthened by fuller credit to his authori- 
ties. 

Among Californians there is a special interest in Richard Realf, 
the poet, whose sad and remarkable career closed, and whose grave 
lies, beside the Golden Gate. His biographer and editor, Col. Richard 
J. Hinton, Shore Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. (himself a veteran of the 
frontier), writes me that more copies of the life and poems of Realf 
have been sold in this State than in any other. 


Those who are prepared for the worst, in taking up a paper vol- 
umette of poems, will be agreeably disappointed in Arthur Upson’s 
At the Sign of the Harp. Yor Mr. Upson’s verse has many excellent 
qualities and much promise. The University Press, Minneapolis. 
50 cents. 

The “Standard Guide to the City of Mexico” is ‘an interesting 
pamphlet of 150 pages, with a great number of uncommonly good 
photo-engravings, and reasonable text. It is issued by that very in- 
teresting illustrated monthly, Modern Mexico, St. Louis, Mo. 50 
cents. 

A very valuable book of Zufii folk-stories, gathered by the late 
Frank H. Cushing, will be brought out by a committee of scientists 
if enough copies are subscribed for, at $3.50, to justify the under- 
taking. Subscriptions may be sent to F. W. Hodge, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. 


Au unnamed donor has given $150,000 to the historic Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., for a department of archeology. A mod- 
ern museum building will be erected; and Warren K. Moorehead is 
to be curator—an appointment in which every student will wish him 
success. 

Franklin H. Heald issues an ambitious brochure on 7he Procession 
of the Planets. ‘The author, Los Angeles. $1. CuHas. F. Lummis. 
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The work of the Landmarks Club in preserving the Old Missions 


and other historic monuments from decay and destruction is seriously 
handicapped for want of funds. It takes money to repair roofs and 
prop up falling walls. Not a quarter of the nominal members of the 
Club have as yet paid up their annual dues for 1901. The Club ap- 
peals again to all old members to send in their dues; and to new 
members to join. The only formality needful to membership is to 


contribute $1 a year to the Club’s work. 


The Club has already ex- 


pended about $3,600 in safeguarding the venerable Missions of San 
Juan Capistrano, San Fernando and San Diego; and needs a great 


deal more money tocarry on this work. 


Previously acknowledged, $3,804.%. 


New Contributions —Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Burnham, Orange, Cal., $10. 
Mrs. Rensselaer Daniels, Lockport, New York, $5. 


John Muir, Martinez, Cal., $5 
Mary Hallock Foote, Grass Valley, Cal., $2 


$1 each~-Anna H. Searing, Escondido, Cal.; Mabel Clare Craft, Sunday Editor San 
Francisco Chronicle; Miss E. W. Johnson, West New Brighton, New York; Mrs. 
J. Q. Hall, Los Angeles; Edmund G. Hamersiey, Phila.;: Mrs. M. F. Woodward, 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Juliette Estelle Mathis, San Francisco; Mrs. Jennie S. Prince, Mr. 
Ad. Petsch, Mrs. Percy Hoyle, P. Campbell Hoyle, Los Angeles; Mrs. F. F. Browne, 
Chicago; J. E. Haverstick, Philadelphia. 
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SAN JOSE. 
THE GARDEN CITY OF THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY 
BY CHAS. AMADON MOODY 


NE hundred and twenty-four years ago, Sefior Don Felipe de 
Neve, Governor of New California, ordered to report to Charles 

III of Spain, through his Viceroy in Mexico, where within 

his Province settlements might best be made, named one tract of land 
“* forty-two leagues from the Presidio of San Diego and two from the 
Mission of San Gabriel,’ and another ‘‘on the margin of the river 
Guadalupe, twenty-six leagues distant from the Presidio of Monterey, 
sixteen from that of San Francisco, and three-quarters of a league 


from the Mission of Santa Clara.”” On 
one site was soon after established the 
Pueblo de la Reina de Los Angeles. On 
the other, Nov. 29th, 1777, nine sol. 


diers “‘ skill- 
ed in agri- 





Photo. by Tucker, Santa Clara. 
CITY HALL PARK AND POSTOFFICE, SAN JOSE. 


culture’’ and five settlers founded the Pueblo de San José de Guada- 
lupe. Today the cities of Los Angeles and San José stand as splendid 
witnesses to the sagacity of the man who marked in advance the spot 
on which each should rise. 

To follow the history of San José through the century and a 
quarter since then would be a fascinating journey, but outside the 
purpose of this article. Yet one may pause a moment to see with 
Vancouver on his way to San José, in 1792, ‘‘a very pleasant and 
enchanting lawn, situated amid a grove of trees at the foot of a small 
hill, by which flowed a very fine stream of excellent water,’’ and to find 
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Photo. by Tucker, Santa Clara. LOOKING SOUTH 


St. James Park. 


with him in the country hereabout ‘‘a rich, black, productive mold, 
superior to any I had seen before in America.’’ Then came long 
peaceful years of sheep and cattle —or their derivatives, hides and 
tallow—slowly giving place to wheat and barley—years hardly ruffled 
even by the shifting of sovereignty from Spain to the Republic of 
Mexico, nor by the revolutionary ‘* growing-pains’’ which tormented 
the new ruling State. But the Gringo came, first by ones and twos, 
then by scores and hurdreds. Then follow vividly illuminating his- 
torical flash-lights of the day in July, 1846, when the flag of the 
United States was first flung to the breeze of the Santa Clara Valley; 
of the day five months later when for hours San José was thrilled by 
distant gun-fire telling of battle joined between Saxon and Latin ; 
of the emptied streets and deserted fields when the gold delirium set 
every brain a-whirling ; of the pride of San José over her choice as 
first capital of the State of California and the gallant public spirit of 
those nineteen citizens who pledged themselves for $34,000 at interest 


of eight per cent a month to purchase the adobe building “sixty 


feet long, forty feet wide, two stories high, and adorned with a 
piazza in front,’’ which served as the first State-house in California ; 
of her dolor when scant two years later that crown passed from her 
brow (nor has yet been recovered, in spite of several almost success- 
ful attempts); of the fights, for the public entertainment and in the 
public square, between wild bull and grizzly bear, the bear having 
been lassoed and brought in for the occasion by “three or four 
Mexicans.’’ But the reader who cares to follow these matters and who 


is fortunate enough to have access to the volume, may find all this 
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ON FIRST STREET, SAN JOSE. 
St. James Hotel. Court House. Hall of Records. 


and more in Frederick Hall’s ‘‘ History of San José and Surround- 
ings.”’ Our task is with the present. 

San José, then, is located fifty miles south of San Francisco, a few 
miles from the lower end of the southern arm of San Francisco Bay. 
It is, as nearly as possible, exactly on the halfway line as one paces 
the State from North to South. It has been since 1850 an incorpor- 
ated city, but has far outgrown the limits originally set for it. The 
population within the legal boundaries of the city is only about 
22,000 ; if one includes those suburbs which are really a continuous 
and closely settled part of the city, the figures mount to about 35,000. 
Nor does this count in the city of Santa Clara, three miles away and 
connected by electric road. Effectively, therefore, it is the fourth 
city, in point of population, in the State, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Oakland alone ranking it. For beauty, for charm, for comfort, 
for solid and deep-rooted prosperity, for intellectual and moral stand- 
ing, for all that makes life best worth living, its citizens are not pre- 
pared to concede the palm to any other point whatever. Nor should 
they, as will appear. 

For what it is-—and for that even larger, finer and more important 
life which shall surely come to it—San José admits— nay, boasts! 
its indebtedness to the marvelous Santa Clara Valley which surrounds 
it—that valley which Bayard Taylor pronounced ‘one of the three 
most beautiful valleys in the world,’’ and which Chauncey Depew 
named ‘“‘the richest in the world.’’ For upon the configuration of 
the valley depends the superb climate which makes San José in sum- 
mer a favorite resort for San Franciscans; in the enchanting season 
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SANTA CLARA STREET, SAN JOSE, IN 1901, Photo. by Tucker, Santa Clara. 


which there passes for winter, one of the choicest of spots in which 
to escape the bite of any real winter weather ; and all the year round 
a place in which it is good just to be alive. And upon the richness 
of its broad stretches of alluvial soil, the abundant supply of artesian 
water everywhere underlying the valley, and that same all-but-per- 
fect climate which makes living so delightful, depends the enormous 
production of things good to fill the world’s stomach withal which is 
the fountain spring of San José’s prosperity. 





SANTA CLARA STREET IN 1851. From an old print. 
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Some sixty miles from north to south, about twenty from east to 
west, shut in east and west by the ranges of Mt. Hamilton and Santa 
Criiz, opening northward to the broad bay of San Francisco, narrow- 
ing southward to the Pajaro Valley—there is the Santa Clara Vai- 
ley geographically. An average annual rainfall of fifteen inches, 
275 to 300 clear days in every year, rarely any fog, rarely any high 
winds, never any extremes of heat or cold, never any ‘‘bad weather’’ 
except for those who will find the golden streets too yellow or not 
yellow enough—there is the Santa Clara Valley climatically. An 
assessed valuation of $52,000,000 to a population of 65,000 (the high- 


Photo. by Tucker, Santa Clara. 
A FRUIT-GROWER’S HOME IN THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY. 


est per capita in the State), a product last year for export of more 
than $7,000,000, no great fortunes as fortunes go in these days, but 
many little ones, and an average of comfortable incomes—there is the 
Santa Clara Valley financially. A contribution last year to the out- 
side world of 100,000,000 pounds of dried prunes, peaches, apricots 
and other fruits, 10,000,000 two-and-a-half pound tins of canned 
fruits, 20,000,000 pounds of fresh fruits, and important quantities of 
vegetables, farm and dairy products, a very important fraction of 
the total vineyard output of California, the larger fraction of all 
the seeds raised in the United States, and (from the New Almaden 
mine ){a share of the quicksilver product of the world only exceeded 
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by that of Spain—there is the Santa Clara Valley economically. 
Thousands of delightful homes, owned by their occupants, set in 
ten or twenty acre orchards, land and improvements paid for mainly 
out of the product of the land itself, yielding regularly revenue 
enough not only to pay for all the ‘“‘must’s’? but for many of the 
‘““would-like-to’s”” of life; within easy access of unusually rich 
educational facilities, and in close touch with the best our civilization 
has to offer—this is the Santa Clara Valley in its most significant 
aspect. Best of all is the fact that there is yet full place in the val- 
ley for other thousands of homes every whit as charming and desir- 








Photo. by Tucker, Santa Clara. 


A LITTLE PATCH OF CARROTS FOR SEED. 


able, and opportunity for achievement, if not richer, at least more 
evident than before so much had already been accomplished. 

These tens and hundreds of millions by which the annual fruit 
product of the Santa Clara Valley is measured slipped lightly from 
the pen a moment ago. Turn, for contrast, to the figures of thirty 
years past and note far down on the list of valley products for 1870, 
‘Fruit, 70,000 pounds,’ Indeed, it was not until ten years later that 
the pioneer ten-acre orchard of French prunes, set out in 1873 and 
still yielding annually five tons or more to the acre, bore its first sub- 
stantial crop, which then (and for five successive years) sold for $4,000 
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on the trees. It only needed that 
first crop to open the eyes of 
dwellers in the valley. How 
widely they opened, once the 
scales fell off, the tens of thou- 
sands of acres of bearing fruit 
trees give abundant evidence. 

“ Overproduction”? Psha! 
The lowest price yet seen for 
dried fruit was thirteen years 
ago, When the fruit crop of the 
valley was not one-tenth of what 
itis today. And there is not 
the slightest reason to suppose 
that the world’s appetite is not 
keen enough to desire or its purse 
not long enough to pay for every 
pound of fruit that can ever be 
raised in this favored valley. He 
who thinks otherwise may stand 
up and be counted with the 
“never-happy-unless-I’m - miser- 
able’ family. 

Of San José, heart and center 
of this fair domain, it is hard to 
write in words that will not seem 
to those who do not know ) ex- 
tavagant and exaggerated. It 
is but the sober truth—or so ap- 
pars to one who lives in and 
dearly loves queenly Los An- 
geles, and whose business it has 
wen to see and know the State 
from end to end—that there is no 
more beautiful city in all Cali- 
fornia than this; not one which 
vill better repay a prolonged 
sit from the stranger who 
vould see California at her best ; 
tot one which rich man or poor, 
coming from less favored spots 
May more reasonably choose to 
make his home; not one where 
vains, industry, or capital may 
invested with fairer certainty 
f full reward. If any doubt 
his, let them come and see. My 
vord for it, the trip will be worth 
while. 

It would be utterly hopeless to 
ry to prove these statements jy 
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THE ST. CLAIRE CLUB, SAN JOSE. 
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detail within the space available 
hopeless, indeed, however many 
pages should be used. For how 
can one convey on the printed 
page the charm of long, clean 
streets, shaded by poplar, and 
pine and oak, framed on either 
side with deep, green lawns, 
studded with shrubs and trees 
and flowers and themselves fram- 
ing homes of every degree from 
stately mansions to tiny cot- 
tages? Or, how picture in 
black and white the effect of a 
rose Climbing right to the top of 
a somber cypress, masking one 
side completely with blossom, 
and tossing a shower of copper 
and gold far down the other! Yet 
these things,and the like, make 
the beauty of San José. 
““Garden City’ it is called; 
**Park City’’ would be quite as 
appropriate. For to name only 
the points of which photographic 
glimpses are given in these pages, 
there is St. James Park, almost 
at the very business-heart of the 
city—fronting, indeed, toward 
three buildings that would be 
notable anywhere, the county 
Court-house, Hallof Records and 
Hotel St. James; the City Hall 
Park, from which one _ looks 
across the fine postoftice buildings 
to the towers of the church and 
School of St. Joseph (San José) . 
the park of 28 acres in which 
stand, side by side, the State Nor- 
mal School—first Normal School 
in the State by full twenty years 
and the High School, and im 
which will soon be built the fine 
new home of the Free Public 
Library, the gift to the city of 
Andrew Carnegie; the private 
park of twelve acres in which the 
Hotel Vendome stands, a hotel, by 
the way, up to the very highest 
standards in all essential matters; 
and Alum Rock Park, seven miles 
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away in the foothills, owned by 
the city, connected with it by 
motor line, and entirely unique 
in its combination of carefully- 
kept lawns, flower-gardens, porce- 
lain-tubbed, hot and cold, sul- 
phur baths, restaurant, deer-park 
and aviary, with untouched and 
unspoiled cafions, creeks, hills 
and waterfalls. 

With equal justice might San 
José be called the ‘City of 
Schools.’’ To say nothing of its 
kindergarten, public and high 
schools there are within its 
bounds, or right at its doors, 
the oldest and largest State Nor- 
mal School (established at San 
Francisco in 1862, removed to 
San José in 1871, eleven years be- 
fore the second Normal School of 
the State was opened at Los 
Angeles), the oldest Catholic and 
the oldest Protestant college in 
the State, the newest and most 
splendidly endowed University in 
the world, and the long-estab- 
lished College of Notre Dame for 
women. To do justice toany one 
of them would require more 
space than is to be had here. Yet 
one must note that the College of 
Santa Clara (Jesuit), among 
whose distinguished sons Los 
Angeles may probably claim 
Stephen M. White as first with- 
out dissent, and the University 
of the Pacific (Methodist) each 
celebrates this year its golden 
jubilee. Of Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, fourteen miles 
away at Palo Alto, with its stu- 
dent-body of 1500, and its faculty 
called and chosen from the pick 
of the country, founded and en- 
dowed with twenty-six millions 
all that they had—by a father and 
mother, in memory of their only 
son, all the world knows. 

Neither can one fail to mention 
the splendid Lick Observatory, 
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Photo. by Tucker, Santa Clara. 
A GLIMPSE OF STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


with the second largest telescope in the world and other equipment to 
match, on the summit of Mt. Hamilton, 13 miles from San José as 
the crow flies, 28 miles by stage over one of the most comfortable 
and picturesque mountain-roads in the world. It is open to the pub- 
lic every day in the year, and once each week (of a Saturday evening) 
any who will may peer through the instrument. 

By way of side-light on the social life of San José, we may just name 
the St. Claire Club, whose most attractive home is freely opened to 
members of similarly classed clubs in other cities ; the Linda Vista 
Golf Club, with a delightful house and links fascinating to lovers of 
the ancient and honorable sport: the new Athletic Club, of 350 mem- 
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Photo. by Tucker, Santa Clara. 
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bers; and the Santa Clara Valley Improvement Club, including the 
leaders in business and professional life, at whose weekly meetings 
every thing conceiv- 

— able for the advance- 










ment and glory 
of San José 
and the 

Santa 





Clara 





THE HIGH SCHOOL, SAN JOSE. Photo. by Tucker, Santa Clara. 


Valley, from the entertainment of Mr. McKinley to the price of prunes, 
is freely discussed and promptly acted upon, and whose further func- 
tion it is to supply information about the city and valley to all. 

Has it been made clear that San José is 
good to look upon and one of the chosen 
spots on earth in which to dwell? If not, 

the fault is 


mine. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SAN JOSE. Photo. by Tucker, Santa Clara, 
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LooKInG Down Upon Presipent McKINLEY AND His CarRIAG! 
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L. A. Eng. Co. SALUTING THE PRESIDENT. Schnell, Photo. 











L. A. Eng. Co. OF 10,000 CARNATIONS. Mayberry, Photo. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


All the best advertising is not in the newspapers. 

Nor are all the best advertisers. 

Many of the shrewdest advertisers, whose advertising experience has long 
passed the experimental stage, are in both the magazines and the newspapers. 
Some of the very best advertisers are in magazines exclusively. 

The reasons in either case are not far toseek. More and more are experienced 
advertisers seeking permanency in their advertising. That which abides. More 
and more is il becoming recognized that the carefully read, educative magazine 
advertisement is necessary to make the but hastily glanced at newspaper adver- 
tisements a more effective reminder. 

Thoughtful people comprehend that the advertisement in a daily paper dies 
with the day ; often without being seen by the recipient of the paper, no matter 
of how much use he might have been to the advertiser, and certainly before it 
passes from the possession of the recipient of no use to another who might have 
been. On the contrary, the advertisement in the magazine never sees the waste 
basket, the fire, or the laundry, but like Tennyson’s brook, ‘‘ goes on forever.”’ 
Not only does it last long enough to be read and comprehended, and therefore 
become effective, but to pass out of the possession of the one who may not be 
useful to the advertiser and into the possession of numbers of others who are, 
thus multiplying its effectiveness. As long asa magazine lives, your advertise- 
ment therein lives. 

The writer has not the temerity to assert that the newspaper is not a valuable 
advertising medium. In its place it is indispensable. He has as little stomach 
for the half-baked newspaper solicitor who plays upon the credulity of the 
advertiser or insults ordinary intelligence by the claim that the newspaper is the 
first, last, and only medium worth the while. The newspaper is the mobile, 
light artillery of business; magazines are the siege guns that reach home. It 
is a very poor general that would enter upon an extended campaign without 
providing both. 

It is not to be denied that by repeated insertions results are secured by a news- 
paper advertisement. But if results are secured by advertising in a medium 
which is the busy person’s paper; which during the few hours of its existence 
can be but hastily scanned before breakfast, the opera or church, or while 
en route for the office, or during the interrupted moments stolen from business 


hours, then for a certainty results are to be had from an advertisement ina 
medium which is taken for leisure reading, read when one has time and dispos- 
ition to receive impressions, and lasts until it can be seen from cover to cover 
and thoroughly comprehended. 

Results are after all what the advertiser is after. The man who says he can 
get results from newspaper advertising and cannot from as conscientious use of a 
magazine circulating in the same field, speaks from prejudice rather than from 
experience. There is indeed no hope for the advertiser who duplicates circula- 
tions by the use of a number of newspapers and yet excludes a medium of such 
different character and effectiveness as a magazine for fear of covering the 
same ground. 

To those who are prepared to advertise it is not altogether which is the best 
medium but what are the good ones which reach the desired field along different 
angles. 

The true function of the magazine advertisement is to make deep and last- 
ing favorable impressions, under circumstances which are possible only to a 
magazine; that of the newspaper announcement to remind the reader of those 
impressions at a moment favorable for acting on them. One is the true comple- 
ment to the other, and the effectiveness of each is far greater, if used together, 
than if either one is acted upon alone. OD 
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